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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~—_ 

HE Indian Government has sustained a disaster, not indeed 

of the first class, but still serious. The Maharajah of 
Muneepore, the little State between Bengal and Upper 
Burmah—8,000 square miles, and 200,000 people—finding 
himself threatened by his Commander-in-Chief, applied to 
Mr. Quinton, Chief Commissioner of Assam, for aid, as one 
of the protected Princes of India. As treaties justified this 
application, Mr. Quinton at once proceeded to Muneepore, 
taking with him as escort 450 Goorkhas, who on arrival were 
billeted in the Sepoy Lines outside the town. Mr. Quinton 
was welcomed, and at once proceeded to arrest the Commander- 
in-Chief, who, however, appealed for support to a body of 
Kukis, or hillmen, whom he had imported into the State. 
These men attacked the Goorkhas, who retreated, fighting, on 
the Residency, and would have perished there, but, their 
ammunition failing, were permitted by Mr. Quinton to 
retreat. They retired on Silchar, having lost more than 
half of their number and Lieutenant Brackenbury, who 
was killed fighting; and Mr. Quinton proceeded to nego- 
tiate. The Kukis, however, disregarding his flag of truce, 
seized him and five other officers as hostages. The Govern- 
ment of India at once ordered all available troops in Assam 
and Eastern Bengal—about five thousand—to converge on 
Muneepore, and in a few days we shall, we hope, hear that the 
State has become a British district. It is improbable that 
the officers captured will be murdered, but they may be, and 
of course their safety cannot be considered so far as to impede 
the instant occupation of Muneepore. They would them- 
selves repudiate any discreditable bargain for their lives, and 
it would be discreditable to delay the attack by half-an-hour. 


Lord Granville, the dangerous character of whose illness 
had hardly been made public, died on Tuesday, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, of the weakness caused 
by the opening of an abscess coming upon a constitution 
weakened by repeated attacks of gout. He had held more 
Ministerial offices of different kinds than any other Minister, 
from that of Vice-President of the Board of Trade to Master 
of the Buckhounds, and from that of Foreign Minister and 
Colonial Minister, which he had held repeatedly, to that of 
President of the Council of Education. He had been leader 
of the House of Lords under all the recent Liberal Administra- 
tions, and was the leader of the Opposition in that House at 
the time of his death. He had a reputation for yieldingness 
which he hardly deserved. Lord Granville was really decisive 
and firm enough, but he was deeply convinced that great 
States ought to be less tenaciously selfish in their policy 
than they usually are; and that they ought not only to 
make amends when they are wrong, but should make conces- 
sions-on matters of small moment, even when they believe 
themselves to be thoroughly right, rather than sacrifice 








| the great interests involved in maintaining cordial rela- 


tions between the various States of the world. He was 
flexible, but not, what he has been termed, “ supple,” and 
from the moment when he entered the House of Commons as 
a strong Free-trader in 1837, often showed himself to be hard as 
steel against the public opinion of his class. In 1856, when 
he was sent to St. Petersburg to represent England at the 
coronation of Alexander II., he was on the point of returning 
home at an hour’s notice, because the Czar had received him 
rudely, and was only diverted from his purpose by a prompt 
and ample apology. In a word, he was affable but resolute. 


Lord Granville was not on the whole, perhaps, a successful 
Foreign Minister, for he fell upon extremely difficult times, 
when the United States were sore, sensitive, and yet 
imperious ; when Russia was enabled by the Franco-Prussian 
War to tear up the Treaty of Paris; and when the weakness 
of France rendered her at once very reluctant to take her 
full share of European burdens, and yet excessively jealous of 
any rival who supplanted her. And, moreover, he was the 
Foreign Minister of a Government which rather made it a 
point of honour not to follow Palmerstonian traditions. But 
he was not a weak Minister, if weakness means failing to stand 
by your own principles ; and he was exceedingly clear-headed, 
good-humoured, and adroit. As leader of a hostile House of 
Lords, no man ever discharged a difficult duty with greater 
ease and a more subtle grace. 


As we expected, the Anti-Parnellite candidate, Alderman 
Collery, has been returned for North Sligo, but by a much 
smaller majority than had been generally expected. The 
majority was expected to have passed 1,000, and is really 
768. It is said that this result is due to the action of 
the Conservatives, who in Sligo voted for Mr. Parnell only in 
order to reduce the influence and check the presumption of 
the Irish Catholic priests. In any case, Mr. Parnell must be 
said to have gained ground in North Sligo, as compared with 
North Kilkenny ; and the prospect, therefore, is that the split 
in the party will prove a large and lasting one. The Glad- 
stonians will regard this limited majority as a serious check 
to their hopes. 


Europe was surprised on Wednesday to hear that the Italian 
Minister at Washington, Baron di Fava, had been recalled, 
upon the ground that the American Government had been 
tardy in making reparation for the lynching of Italians in 
New Orleans. The Americans, who think that the world 
revolves subject to the Constitution of the United States, 
cannot understand King Humbert’s action, and point in- 
dignantly to the fact that the President has no power to move 
the Courts in Louisiana, Neither has the British Govern- 
ment power to grant redress for an outrage, if the Opposition 
in Parliament resists and convinces a majority; but that 
does not affect international rights. A nation pleads 
to another nation for justice irrespective of its internal 
distribution of powers, and as a nation can as a corporation 
inflict wrong, so it is bound to be able as a corporation to do 
right. It is not probable that the Italian protest will go 
farther, as a war with America would break up the Triple 
Alliance; but if Italy can discover a method of pressure other 
than war, she will undoubtedly employ it. Technically, if not 
positively, Washington is responsible for the impunity of the 
lynchers in New Orleans, and it is simply impossible for any 
State to accept the excuse that an offending nation is forbidden 
by its Constitution to do justice. 





An assassin, probably a Macedonian devoted to the late 
Major Panitza, on March 27th resolved to avenge his late 
leader’s execution by murdering M. Stambouloff, the Premier 
of Bulgaria. Meeting him and M. Beltcheff, Minister of 
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Finance, as they came out of a club, he fired, but for some 
yeason selected the wrong man, and M. Beltcheff, who had no 
enemies, fell dead. Sofia has been virtually placed in a state 
of siege; M. Karaveloff, the leader of the Radicals, has been 
arrested; and Bulgarian opinion ascribes the assassination 
to Russian agents. It seems probable that the Russophil 
party, both in Roumania and Servia, were aware that an 
attempt would be made, for they were ready in arms to take 
advantage of its success; but there is no evidence connecting 
the Russian Government with the crime. The Czar, who 
is himself threatened by Nihilists, is not in the least 
likely to sanction assassination, though from a mistaken 
policy he allows his Ministers to screen men who have 


. broken the laws of humanity for the advantage of Russia. 


The assassin has not yet been tracked, and as he has got away, 
it is improbable that he will be. M. Stambouloff is right 
in not sparing traitors, and is entirely supported by the 
people; but he is, we fear, a little too ready to utilise such 
crimes in order to get rid of men who are traitors, but who 
are not concerned in the special attack to be avenged. It is 
as if Mr. Gladstone had hanged Mr. Parnell by court-martial 
because Lord F. Cavendish had been assassinated. It would 
be wiser to be just; but all contests in Eastern Europe assume 
a character of civil war. 








A telegram of April 2nd from Sydney, with the text of the 
Australian Federation Bill, was published in the Times of 
Friday. The Federation is not to be styled a Dominion, but 
“the Commonwealth of Australia,” an older title likely to 
survive the future declaration of independence. The Governor- 
General is to be appointed by the Queen, an absurd proposal 
by Sir George Grey that he should be elective from the first 
being rejected by 35 votes to 3. The separate Colonies will 
be called States. The Central Government is only to have 
the powers assigned to it; but in the event of a State law and 
a Commonwealth law coming in conflict, the latter is to pre- 
vail. The Commonwealth controls Defences and Customs, 
international and inter-State disputes, all laws of marriage 
and divorce; all coast arrangements, such as lighthouses 
and fisheries; the currency, whether paper or metallic; 
banking, bankruptcy, copyright and patents, immigration, 
and all questions of race involving special laws. Any 
surplus revenue will be divided among the States, which 
are thus directly interested in careful finance at the centre. 
The Senate can reject but not amend or originate a 
financial Bill; but if it objects to any detail, it may refer it 
to the Representatives for amendment, which, in face of the 
penalty of rejection, is much the same thing. The Executive 
will consist of seven Ministers, who need not be re-elected on 
appointment, who may sit in either House, and who will be 
responsible. The clauses of this Bill bave not all been 
accepted, but they represent the leading opinions of the 
majority, and constitute a working measure deficient mainly 
in this, that ultimate sovereignty is not deposited anywhere. 
If Parliament at home accepts the measure, it should at 
least insist on the Central Government having the right of 
Referendum. 


Prince Jerome Napoleon in his will has disinherited his 
eldest son, and indicated Prince Louis as his proper successor 
in the headship of the Bonaparte family. This recom- 
mendation is, however, not binding, and on March 3lst the 
family held a council at Moncalieri, which was attended 
by the Empress Eugénie, Prince Louis, and the Princess 
Clotilde, and formally recognised Prince Victor’s rights. 
All internal friction has therefore ceased, and an income will 
be found for Prince Victor by the Princess Clotilde and the 
Empress Eugénie, whose son, it will be remembered, left him 
his heir. The Bonapartist Party has therefore in future an 
undisputed chief, Prince Louis taking up his residence in 
Russia. The idea is evidently to keep him out of present-day 
politics, as a sort of uncommitted force in reserve, in the event 
of Prince Victor’s death or failure. The Bonapartist Pre- 
tender will not, it is said, issue a manifesto to his followers, 
whom he can direct very easily without supplying that occasion 
for criticism. 


Sir Henry James made a very eloquent speech at Belfast 
on Wednesday to the Liberal Unionists, the chief text of 
which was Mr. Gladstone’s description of the modern op- 





ponents of Home-rule in Ulster as “ degenerate ” descendants 
of the Irish Protestants of 1800. ‘The charge is, that you 
are not as his Nationalist allies are, amd that you have not 
acted as they have done. It is true. You have murdered no 
one; you have mutilated no one; you have not even boycotted 
any one. You have fulfilled all your obligations honestly ; 
you have fulfilled your duty towards your neighbour; but 
then, you are degenerate. If you will convert this charge of 
Mr. Gladstone’s into positive and concrete language, instead of 
allowing it to remain in an abstract form, it comes to this,— 
that you ought, until November 17th last, to have been the 
followers of Mr. Charles Stewart Parnell, and since that 17tb 
November last you ought to have been the followers of Mr. 
Timothy Healy; and you are degenerate, you know you are 
degenerate, because you have not followed these two leaders.” 
In that case, said Sir Henry James, Grattan himself had been 
not less degenerate, for he died asupporter of the Union which 
he had so strenuously opposed ; and the same degeneracy had 
been attributable to Lord Plunket. The Scottish nation, too, 
had been degenerate in precisely the same sense. Indeed Sir 
Henry James might have added that if it is degenerate to 
come round to the Union after supporting a policy of Home- 
rule, it is no less degenerate to come round to a policy of 
religious equality and Catholic emancipation after supporting 
a policy of persecution. 


Mr. Chamberlain made an excellent speech at Portsmouth 
on Thursday. He quoted Mr. Gladstone’s determination not 
to allow Mr. Parnell under any circumstances to be the 
future ruler of Ireland, and praised it as a very noble deter- 
mination. But to whom, he asked, was it due that Mr. 
Parnell is not now the ruler of Ireland? Why, to that 
“unhappy, unfortunate, ill-starred abortion of a party,” 
the Liberal Unionist Party. But for them, Mr. Parnell 
would now in all probability be the constitutional ruler 
of Ireland. Turning to the General Election, Mr. Chamber- 
lain said that it would be fought on very different grounds 
from that of 1886. Then the Irish Home-rule question was the 
one issue. Now the chief issues would be Labour questions, 
and the Irish Question would enter into the struggle 
more negatively than positively. The constituencies would 
decide whether the Irish issue should or should not be 
allowed to eclipse and postpone other political issues. Mr. 
Chamberlain believed that the determination of English 
electors would be not to allow it to eclipse and postpone those 
issues, and therefore Mr. Gladstone, who is deeply committed 
to keep Home-rule in the forefront of the battle, would be 
defeated, while the present Government would be encouraged 
to take up these questions in the same spirit in which it has 
taken up free education and the allotment question. 


Mr. Chamberlain attributed the reduction of pauperism by 
20 per cent., and of committals for crime by nearly 30 per 
cent., chiefly to popular elementary education, and he 
earnestly advocated the abolition of fees in every elementary 
school in England and Wales. He declared that the spread of 
the allotment system under the recent Act, and the amending 
Bill of the present Session, would divert rural labourers from 
flocking into the towns, and would so enhance the wages of 
town labour. And he urged State aid to labourers’ pensions 
by a State guarantee of 5 per cent. compound interest for the 
annual payments by which they were to buy pensions com- 
mencing at a given age. There we cannot go with Mr. 
Chamberlain. To encourage labourers to earn old-age pen- 
sions is a policy worthy of all support, and even voluntary 
generosity may fairly be appealed to to help in securing them. 
But to tax the thrifty poor in order to help the thriftless. 
poor, is, to our thinking, socialism of a very dangerous kind. 


The Cork jury in the Tipperary case acquitted some of the 
accused and disagreed about.others. Hence Mr. John Morley 
maintains that, in fact, they found the official charges false. 
They found no such thing. What they did find was, that there 
was not sufficient evidence to convict on the official charges,— 
an exceedingly different matter. If the jury had had to decide 
whether the Government were warranted in bringing these 
charges, and had decided against them, Mr. Morley would be 
justified in what he says. But the jury had to decide no such 
matter. Mr. Morley might much more plausibly assert that 
when Mr. Lyddon was acquitted th: other day of the murder 
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of his brother, the Coroner’s jury which found a primd-facie 
verdict against him was condemned as guilty of an un- 
warrantable libel. But it is obvious that even {such an 
assertion as that would have been wholly unjustifiable. 





The surplus on the financial year which is just finished will 
hardly be quite as large as was expected, a result partly due 
to the last week of March falling at Easter-time, when it is 
not easy to collect as much revenue as is usually paid in in 
that final week of the financial year. The surplus of revenue 
over the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate will be about 
£1,880,000; but then, unfortunately, the surplus of expendi- 
ture over the Chancellor’s estimate will also be considerable, 
and taking this into account, it is feared that Mr. Goschen’s 
surplus for the completed year may fall as low as £1,300,000. It 
does not follow, of course, that he will not have a considerably 
larger surplus to count upon for the next financial year; but 
the prospect does not look quite as cheerful as we had at one 
time reason to hope. 


The new Census of India reveals the fact that the popula- 
tion of the Empire is 285,000,000, or thirty millions more than 
in 1881. Of this increase, 3,000,000 is due to conquest, Upper 
Burmah coming for the first time into the calculation, and 
probably as many more to the gradual dying away of the 
objection felt in many districts to any enumeration of women 
in the census-papers. The figure given, however, is pro- 
digious, showing as it does that at least a fifth of the human 
race resides within the peninsula, and that it increases by 12 
per cent. in every decade,—that is, will, if the rate continues, 
be within fifty years 500,000,000. The rate will probably 
decline, though statists know little of the law which regulates 
increase of population ; but it seems certain that we shall soon 
be face to face with the Chinese problem of a population too 
thick for the means of easy subsistence. In China the cor- 
rective is the occurrence of gigantic famines; but in India 
we shall try to prevent them, and though Indians are not 
lazy, they have not been drilled by Nature for centuries into 
abnormal industry. The Chinese have, and though they 
strike for wages, never protest against hours. 


A grand International Congress of Miners is being held in 
Paris, but does not get on very well. The debating is heavy, 
as every foreign speech has to be translated into French, and 
there are, moreover, serious international difficulties. The 
Continental miners aie jealous of the English, and a proposal 
of the latter to take all votes according to the numbers repre- 
sented has been rejected in favour of voting by States, which 
the English consider preposterously unfair. The great business 
as yet has been to decide on a general strike on behalf of an 
Eight-Hour Law, but the nations are disagreed also upon that. 
The English are of two minds, the French are violently in 
favour of the proposal, and the Germans, who fear a collision 
with the State, say their followers will not obey the order. 
Mr. Burt, the leading English representative, is evidently as 
angry as it is in his kindly nature to be; and it may be 
doubted whether labour in Europe is yet prepared for inter- 
national agreements. The nationalities do not think alike 
even on abstract points, and as regards practical measures, 
they have no coherence at all. 


The National Union of Teachers held their annual confer- 
ence in Cardiff on March 30th, Mr. G. Collins taking the 
President’s chair. His address indicates that, in the general 
judgment, there should be a great increase in the number 
of teachers, which is declared to be lamentably insufficient ; 
that the average salary of certificated masters, which is now 
£119 12s. a year, should be increased till it compares with that 
of third-class clerks in the Education Department, who begin 
on £100 a year, and rise to £300; and that rules should be 
adopted giving to teachers greater security of tenure. The 
teachers, in fact, desire to be made a subordinate Civil 
Service, a demand in which they may probably succeed. 
Mr. Collins himself allows, however, that the Managers are 
exceedingly lenient, keeping on teachers long after they have 
ceased to be efficient ; and the whole body must be careful lest 
by excessively increasing cost they produce a popular reaction 
against education. The salaries of teachers under the London 
School Board are already the objects of bitter criticism, and 





it should not be forgotten that much of the work could be 
transferred to women, as it is in Massachusetts. More prizes 
should be the teachers’ ideal, not a higher average. 


In Lord Granville the University of London loses a dis- 
tinguished and very effective Chancellor, whose place it may 
not be easy to supply. Perhaps Lord Derby, who is already 
on the Senate of the University, who has always taken a strong 
interest in its affairs, and who understands the world of 
education almost as well as he understands the world of 
politics and of society, would be the most generally acceptable 
successor to Lord Granville. The University is passing 
through a crisis, and what seems to us a dangerous crisis, in 
its history. A most elaborate and painstaking effort has been 
made to provide it with an organisation suitable for the exer- 
cise of what seem to us absolutely inconsistent functions, and 
whether the attempt should succeed or should fail,—we believe 
it must fail,—the University will pass through a phase of con- 
siderable peril during the next year or two, when it is quite 
certain that some not inconsiderable section of its constituents 
will see reason for dissatisfaction and for distrust. Either 
the Colleges which have provided it with its collegiate candi- 
dates for degrees, or the private schoolmasters and tutors who 
have furnished to the University its non-collegiate candidates, 
are quite certain to be alarmed by the impending conjuncture. 
The late Chancellor’s influence and tact in warding off the 
danger would have been invaluable to the University. We 
can only hope that he will be succeeded by as able and 
influential a statesman. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler addressed his constituents at Willenhall 
on Thursday, in a speech which on one point was a little con- 
tradictory. He declared that the time had arrived when the 
energy of Parliament should be concentrated on social 
questions, and was particularly strong upon the necessity 
for controlling the liquor trade, a subject to which he reverted 
againand again. He would even make this the immediate and 
imperative object of Liberalism. He would also readjust 
taxation so as to press more hardly on the rich, provide for 
free education, rearrange the incidence of rating so as to be 
more fair to communities in towns, where, he declares, the 
occupier, and not the landlord, pays the rates—though the con- 
verse, he admitted, was the case in rural districts—and would 
abandon Mr. Goschen’s system of spreading some naval charges 
over a series of years. At the same time, with that large 
programme before him, he maintained that the Liberal Party 
must carry Home-rule for Ireland, and indeed, he hinted, for 
Scotland and Wales also, before it did anythingelse. He will 
find, we fancy, even if the General Election goes in his favour, 
that he cannot settle the Irish Question and the Condition of 
England question together, and that in order not to lose Irish 
votes, the former must come first. The speech suggests to us 
that Mr. Fowler meant to speak chiefly of Ireland, and finding 
his audience fretful under that worn-out topic, diverged 
towards State Socialism as a more acceptable subject. He 
was wise ; but odd things happen in this world, and perhaps 
neither will be the governing topic of the next Election. 


The civil war in Chili still drags on, neither President nor 
Congress gaining serious advantages, though the former has 
“elected” a new Chamber from among his own friends, and 
the latter is in growing difficulties about the supply of coal. 
An interesting incident, however, has lately marked the war- 
The great ironclad ‘Blanco Encalada,’ attended by the sloop 
‘O'Higgins, was attacked outside the harbour of Val- 
paraiso by a tcrpedo-boat and a tug. A single shell 
from the ‘Blanco Encalada’ struck the tug and blew her 
out of the water, destroying her whole crew of seven- 
teen men, and the fire of the ‘O’Higgins’ rendered the 
torpedo-boat useless. The insurgent vessels then attacked 
the forts on shore; but a shell exploded a gun on the quarter- 
deck of the ‘O’Higgins.’ The explosion tore out the deck, 
dismounted several of her guns, and blew twelve of her men 
literally to pieces. The assailants retreated, Valparaiso 
remains in the President’s hands, and the impression that 
forts can always beat fleets, which was weakened by the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, will once more grow strong. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 9€3 to 965. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


= 
LORD GRANVILLE. 


ORD GRANVILLE’S death deprives the Opposition 
Cabinet of that smooth and lambent medium in which 
all its various elements were most effectually fused and 
harmonised. He was, as it were, the glycerine in the Liberal 
counsels, and yet it would be a great mistake to think of 
him as chiefly and essentially a bland and sweet solvent for 
more active and vigorous principles. Glycerine, as we are 
told, combines easily with rather potent and even explosive 
elements, nitro-glycerine being one of the most formidable 
of chemical compounds. And Lord Granville, too, had it 
in him to supply some of the elements which made one or 
two of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinets rather threatening and 
explosive political combinations. Lord Granville was 
urbanity itself; but there can be no greater blunder than 
to suppose that perfect urbanity implies feebleness, or even 
extreme gentleness of purpose. There was plenty of hard- 
pan in Lord Granville, and, to our thinking, he was from 
first to last one of the most thoroughgoing Radicals among 
Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues. From the very date when he 
first entered the House of Commons as a hearty supporter 
of the Anti-Corn Law policy,—and that at a time when the 
politicians of the Anti-Corn Law League were regarded by 
the class to which Lord Granville belonged, as a body of 
seditious agitators,—Lord Granville remained one of the 
most inflexible of undemonstrative Radicals. His urbanity 
stood him in good stead in foiling those who were disposed 
to raise superfluous controversies and captious discussions. 
Indeed, it was the fine, smooth, and varnished surface from 
which contentiousness glanced off as light glances off from a 
burnished mirror, and it did not either suggest or imply the 
flexibility and ductility of Lord Granville’s political mind. 
He furnished, however, a suitable medium for promoting 
the mutual understanding of different members of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinets, because he was himself rather more 
of a Radical than most of them, and disposed to 
sympathise with the special Radicalism of each and 
all. That was one reason why Mr. Gladstone leaned 
upon him,—more, indeed, than he leaned upon any other 
colleague; probably Lord Granville better understood Mr. 
Gladstone than any other member of his Cabinet under- 
stood him, and was more disposed to go with him in his 
most hardy and enterprising projects of policy. There could 
be no greater mistake than to conceive Lord Granville as 
essentially yielding and squeezable. A great deal of his 
reputation for Foreign Office “surrenders” was due to 
his deliberate conviction that a dictatorial and imperious 
attitude is a wrong attitude, and that England should be 
prepared to set the example of yielding either on matters 
of indifference, or on those in which, though England may 
be in the right, it is far better to be ready to give way, 
than to aggravate relatively unimportant differences of 
feeling and opinion into causes for strife, or even of 
that rankling and bitter resentment which ultimately 
leads to strife. Lord Granville was not in any sense a 
weak man, though he was perhaps to some extent a little 
indolent in tackling the fag and fret of laborious and 
petty routine. His reputation for easy-going, conciliatory 
concession was much more due to his deliberate disapproval 
of a dictatorial policy, than to any want of firmness where 
he thought firmness a public duty. The Turks did not find 
him easy-going in relation to Thessaly or Dulcigno. He 
was to the last even a stern Free-trader and a keen Home- 
ruler. When he gave way, he gave way “of malice afore- 
thought,” and not because he did not feel the stuff in him 
to stand out. He may occasionally have judged wrongly 
that it was right to give way. But he never gave way, 
thinking that it was wrong, only because he had not the 
resolution to stand by his own convictions. The blandness 
for which he was so famous could be very hard as well as 
very gracious. He had the French tact and polish, but with 
the French tact and polish, the rigid French logic and the 
keen French sense of the folly of not carrying out your 
purpose with perfect accuracy. 

Lord Granville was three times Secretary for the 
Colonies, and his Colonial policy was like his Foreign 
policy, always possessed with a strong Radical bias of the 
old type of Radicalism,—the Radicalism which prefers to 
throw a Colony as much as possible on its own resources, 
even when it seems almost cruel so to do, rather than to 
inspire it with that feeling of dependence on the Mother- 





country which is supposed to foster the imperial spirit. 
We remember that when Lord Granville cast off New 
Zealand after this fashion, and gave that Colony notice of 
the withdrawal of English troops, and kept to his word that 
he would withdraw them in spite of the considerable danger 
in which the Colony then stood from the Maori resistance 
to our rule, we ourselves thought and said that he was in- 
considerate of claims which New Zealand really had upon 
English protection, seeing that we had interfered not a 
little, and sometimes peremptorily, with the policy of the 
Colony towards the native chiefs. But Lord Granville stuck 
grimly to his principle, and in the result we rather think 
that he showed that his forecast of the consequences of the 
policy he adopted, was more sagacious than our own. He 
was dead against the policy of teaching young swimmers 
to rely on corks or any other artificial aid. The sooner 
they struck out for themselves, the sooner he thought they 
would really learn to rely on their own powers; and even if 
they did now and then feel the inconvenience and peril of 
unassisted responsibility, that was itself one of the most 
valuable parts of the experience. Lord Granville’s Colonial 
Radicalism was of a much hardier type than that which is 
now in vogue. 

But what differentiated Lord Granville most clearly from 
the colleagues with whom he usually acted, was this,—that, 
with Mr. Bright’s, or something very like Mr. Bright’s 
political principles, he was connected by blood with almost 
all the English aristocracy, and felt when he was in the House 
of Lords as if he were in a family party, and on terms of the 
best fellowship with them all, though intimately acquainted 
with all their weaknesses and prejudices. There was pro- 
bably no other Radical in the Kingdom who had his perfect 
sense of familiarity with all those whose prepossessions it 
was his chief business to thwart, and who felt that he could 
thwart them with the double advantage of understanding 
them intimately by the light of his own experience, and yet 
looking down upon them with a certain dash of contempt. 
Lord Granville assuredly was “not afraid with any amaze- 
ment,” as the marriage service puts it, when he took the 
House of Lords to task. And he did it with an ease and a 
grace and a sense that after all he was only finding fault 
with himself and his own set, that robbed his criticism 
of everything like acrimony. There never was more affable 
censure than that which Lord Granville used to direct to 
the noble Lords who were going to vote against him, and 
yet he made them feel the censure all the more distinctly 
for its extreme affability. He chatted to the House of 
Lords about its little weaknesses, just as he chatted to the 
graduates or undergraduates of the London University 
about their little weaknesses, and always chatted pleasantly 
and with a certain scornful delicacy, if he wanted to be 
unusually severe. This power of chatting on large topics 
was what made Lord Granville the best after-dinner 
speaker in England,—at least, the best but one, for Mr. 
Lowell, who was for so long a time resident here as the 
American Minister, was perhaps the best of all, and very 
nearly as easy and affable in his mode of administering a 
rebuke as Lord Granville himself. Nor was Mr. Lowell more 
thoroughly democratic than Lord Granville, in spite of be- 
longing to the great Republic. For thoroughgoing demo- 
cracy, you can hardly find anything more complete than a 
Radical Peer who knows by experience what the aristocracy 
is, and how narrow and dangerous its prejudices often are. 
Lord Granville has often said that in politics his model was 
Mr. Bright ; and though he never shared that sense of burn- 
ing indignation with which in his earlier life Mr. Bright 
used to denounce the political sins of the aristocracy, he pro- 
bably appreciated their weaknesses much more keenly and 
truly than Mr. Bright. Doubtless he felt keenly in himself 
that slight tendency to trifle with great subjects which 
has so often undermined aristocracies,—that inability of a 
rich and enjoying cluss to take up in grim earnest issues 
which are to other classes issues of life and death. It 
was this feeling that his own mind tended to flit rather 
lightly over the most important matters, which gave him 
his deep admiration for the sort of political passion which 
he found in Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone, and which kept 
him true to Mr. Gladstone even under the severe trial of 
1885-86. Lord Granville himself was not a passionate 
politician. But he had a great reverence for the deeper 
kind of political passion in others, and when he had chosen 
his hero, he remained faithful to him, with all that tenacious 
grace and easy pride which distinguish the aristocratic 
Radical from the man of the people. He loved to take 
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politics easily, and yet to show how firm was his grip of 
Radical principles in spite of the lively, complacent, and 
polite banter with which alone he advocated and supported 
them. 





THE MUNEEPORE OUTBREAK. 


UT for the massacre of the Goorkhas—which is a 
very serious matter, as the Goorkhas in our service 
will expect instant and full satisfaction at the hands 
of Government—the treacherous outbreak in Muneepore 
would not seem to Indian statesmen an unmitigated mis- 
fortune. It was high time that British authority in that 
little State should be made more stable and more complete. 
It did not matter what happened there while Bengal and 
Burmah were not connected; but now that we rule in 
Mandalay, and are trying to connect the Ganges and the 
Irrawaddy, the security and quietude of a State lying 
straight across the road have become of grave importance. 
It is in Burmah, not India, that we shall feel the shock of 
the disaster, and for the sake of Burmah, not India, that 
it must be instantly repaired. The splendid valley of 
Muneepore, a little larger than Wales and as fertile as 
Southern France, is from its position and the semi-civilised 
character of its native population—who, though Hindoo by 
creed, are Mongols, not Aryans—the natural and inevitable 
capital, so to speak, of the vast system of hills and plateaus 
which stretch to the northward to unexplored regions, and 
to the eastward divide Bengal from the Valley of the Irra- 
waddy. The whole of these hills are occupied and owned 
by a series of semi-Mongol clans who were probably ages 
back driven out of Tibet and China, and who have 
degenerated in their fastnesses into the most genuinely 
savage tribes to be found in Continental Asia. They 
have no tincture of civilisation, not as much as Tartars; 
scarcely even know the use of clothes; make of murder 
a social and religious duty, no lad being accepted as a 
man till he has brought in a human head; and are 
furiously hostile to any Power, to King Theebaw as much 
as any Indian Viceroy, whom they suspect of interference. 
They can, however, be tamed, for thousands of them have 
been tamed, both in Burmah and Muneepore; and it has 
become the duty of the British in India to reduce them to 
civilisation. We must do it if Bengal and Burmah are 
to be bound together by railways, and if the superfluous 
population of Bengal is to be poured into the vast system 
of Doabs, as large as France, but nearly devoid of 
population, which we call Upper Burmah. This mur- 
derous outbreak, which is not an insurrection, gives us the 
opportunity, and Muneepore must, for the future, be 
placed, whether with a nominal Rajah or without one, 
under strong British control. 


The history of the outbreak is simple enough. The males 
of the reigning family of Muneepore—who were savage 
hill-chiefs a century ago—share the great offices among 
them, and murder or expel one another at intervals, in hope 
of obtaining the throne. The present Rajah, who is not 
the “legitimate” Rajah, saw reason to believe that his 
Commander-in-Chief would act in accordance with custom, 
and appealed to the British Government, as protector 
under the Treaty of 1835, for help. Mr. Quinton, the able 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, through whom the corre- 
spondence of Muneepore with the Viceroy is conducted, 
responded at once, and with the superb indifference 
to numerical disparities which has given us India, 
marched straight to Muneepore with half a regiment 
of Goorkhas, men who would hold down any district, 
either in desolate Assam or in over-populated Bengal. 
He was “well received” in Muneepore, of course, 
the Rajah being on his side, and at once, after learning 
the true state of affairs, with Indian decisiveness ordered 
the arrest of the rebellious Commander-in-Chief, He had 
no artillery, no fortified position, and no Europeans,—only 
100 Goorkhas round the Residency, and 450 Goorkhas 
camped about four miles out of the town. He thought his 
force sufficient, however; and so it might have been, had 
he only had to deal with the Rajah’s troops; but the 
Commander-in-Chief had brought down “ten thousand” 
clansmen from the hills,—men without rifles, but brave as 
Soudanese, and armed with spears, arrows, and the terrible 
curved billhooks which of themselves make their wearers 
brave, because when so armed they must close before they can 
inflict injury. The Commander-in-Chief, who thought his 
liberty at stake as well as his hopes, gave the order to his 








hillmen to resist his arrest; and he was obeyed. The 
Goorkhas, beaten back, gathered round the Residency, 
and fought as they always fight, as if life were value- 
less; and while their ammunition lasted—that is, 
for two days—could not be defeated. The hillmen, 
however, persevered; there came a moment when there 
were no more cartridges; and then the thousands of 
spears, arrows, and the curved swords made a speedy end 
of resistance. Mr. Quinton permitted a retreat, and the 
Goorkhas, who had lost three hundred men, forced their 
way with six officers to Silchar; while the remaining 
white men in the Residency proposed terms, but while 
they were discussing them they were treacherously 
arrested. They will probably be kept as hostages until 
the avenging force arrives, when they will be either 
surrendered or murdered, as prudence or irritation may 
prevail in the mind of the Muneepore General. We 
should say they were safe; but in dealing with savages 
like the Kukis, it is useless to calculate that they will 
act on reason. 

The news, of course, created great excitement at the 
Indian head-quarters. There they know well that any 
reverse, however slight or however momentary, sustained 
by British arms, means to the hundred internal enemies of 
the Empire an opportunity; that every tribe between 
Cachar and Mandalay would hear that the British had 
been defeated ; and that Kukis and Nagas and Chins, and 
possibly even Burmese, would at once believe that the 
hour for license had arrived. They know also that though 
Muneepore is a little State, and the hillmen who have 
defeated us are only savages, their reduction will be a 
matter requiring both skill and determination. The 
country is one of the most difficult conceivable, there being 
but one road for wheels, and the whole territory outside the 
valley being covered with dense hill-forests, in which only 
the hillmen can act freely, and which shake the nerves 
even of Sikhs as no dangers visible in the open ever can. 
It will be exceedingly difficult to convey artillery, and 
without artillery ordinary Sepoys are scarcely the equals of 
the stout little Mongolians, who could be drilled into 
soldiers as formidable as our own Goorkhas or Sikhs. At 
the same time, it is nearly impossible to use Europeans in 
jungle warfare, for which their very merits unfit them, and 
in which they are specially liable to disease, the very hill- 
water they drink being impregnated with the seeds of 
dysentery; while the air in the plains below is full of 
malaria. The work, too, must be done at once, or half its 
result will be missed, every week spreading the intelligence 
of a British disaster further and further through the hills, 
and bringing crowds of volunteers to the standard of 
the Muneepore Commander-in-Chief, who probably sees 
before him at this moment a vision of what he thinks an 
empire. A man of his type feels, it is true, when opposing 
the British Government, the pressure of a deadly fear, 
a feeling as if he were assailing some supernatural 
power, the product of a century of continuous vic- 
tory; but he is too ignorant to realise the vastness 
of the power which threatens him, or the hopeless- 
ness of any ultimate success. He can always save his 
own neck by flight into the hills, and so can his followers ; 
and if they will but staud by him for a few hours of hard 
fighting, they may, he thinks, beat the Sepoys as they have 
beaten the Goorkhas. They will probably make one stout 
fight, as even the Santhals did; and the consequences of 
losing that fight would be so disastrous, that the Govern- 
ment of India is most wisely determined not to underrate 
its foe. Some five thousand native troops are already in 
movement, and we note that every day’s telegrams record 
some increase in the force ordered to close in from three 
sides on Muneepore. It is hardly possible that such a 
force should be defeated ; but experienced men will hear of 
the arrival of one of the columns at Muneepore, and of the 
incidental dispersion of the hillmen, with a decided feeling 
of relief. The work is quite imperative, and its result will 
be most beneficial to numberless clans both in India and 
Burmah, for some of which we are responsible, as we assume 
to give them orders; but it seems waste to expend in- 
valuable officers and our best-trained native soldiers in 
subduing, amidst pathless forests, hillmen who hardly know 
what they are fighting for, and from whom we want nothing 
except that they shall leave our railroads and telegraphs 
and a few engineers alone. There is, however, in the 
circumstances of India, no option. The Empire over a 
sweep of more than three thousand miles is ringed in with 
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fierce hill-tribes, accustomed for ages to “raid” upon the 
plains,—that is, to destroy villages by fire and sword, to 
kill men and carry off children; and when they insist on 
observing those customs, they must, for the preservation of 
our own subjects, be shot down. It is high police duty, 
and the necessary expenditure of life, energy, and treasure 
must just be borne as policemen bear their risk from 
burglars. 

We should add that there is no evidence whatever that 
Mr. Quinton was rash, or that he blundered. His record 
is excellent, and has gained him his great promotion; he 
was doing his clear duty in going to Muneepore; and to 
Indian ways of thinking, his escort was more than ample. 
Muneepore is not outside the Empire, and if within it, a 
great officer summoned by the native ruler cannot enter 
.a Native State without being accompanied by a corps 
darmée, we had much better retire. Every Resident in 
every Native State always takes his life in his hands,— 
that is, he can always be swept off if the native ruler, or 
his army, or the mob of his capital, happens to think his 
assassination prudent or indispensable. It is a Resident’s 
business to undertake such risks, and it was just then, for 
precisely similar reasons, the business of the Governor of 
Assam. Mr. Quinton was only doing his duty as an Indian 
ruler should, with as much precaution as can ever be 
adopted, and the fact that some hill-tribes chose to resent 
his presence impugns neither his character nor his 
judgment. His order to arrest the Commander-in-Chief 
was doubtless audacious; but it is because such men as he 
venture on such audacities, that a fifth of the human race 
is as safe from violence as if it lived in London. There is 
not a successful police-officer in India who has not from 
time to time to arrest a leading dacoit under precisely the 
same conditions. He is not expected to shrink, or to 
employ an army in escorting him, and we do not see any 
reason why Mr. Quinton should be. 





AMERICA AND ITALY. 


HE Italian Government, indignant at the absence of 
any redress for the lynching of Italians in New 
Orleans, has withdrawn its Minister, Baron di Fava, from 
Washington, where, it appears, he was a favourite both of 
society and the officials. 'The Americans are surprised and 
indignant at this decision, which they almost unanimously 
condemn as “hasty ;” but they do not quite understand 
the difficulties of the Italian Government. All mankind 
do not possess the serene patience of American citizens in 
conducting prosecutions for murder, a patience which 
seems prepared to wait until prosecutor and criminal, 
Judge and jurymen, have all expired of old age; and 
Italians in particular, when excited, like redress to 
be quick. They are, we believe, excited over this case. 
The emigration from Italy has grown of late years 
to such proportions, that every middle-class household 
and working-class household numbers emigrants among 
its kinsfolk; and to hear that a batch of them, after 
legal acquittal, have been put to death by a mob, 
and that the lynchers are to escape, naturally excites 
their anger. They hear, be it remembered, only one side, 
for the majority of Italians in the Union are wild with 
rage, and their letters imploring assistance from their 
countrymen at home are much more trusted in the houses 
they reach than any statements in newspapers. The 
Italians at home think the victims were put to death 
instead of the bribed jury, because they were Italians and 
the jurymen Americans; and they ask with some plausi- 
bility why, if they are to have no redress, they are being 
crushed with taxes for the improvement of an Army and 
Navy which fail to secure even the forms of external 
respect. They are very much inclined, in their irritation, 
to recall Signor Crispi to power, who as a Sicilian would be 
sure, they think, to sympathise with them; and if they do, 
Italy would speedily be plunged in ‘a dangerous and costly 
adventure. The Government of Italy is therefore inclined 
to give them some satisfaction promptly, and the quickest 
and most complete to be obtained without war is the re- 
call of the Italian Minister,—a visible dropping, that is, of 
all acquaintance with a Power so little disposed to respect 
the comity of nations. This, it is hoped, will allay the 
storm, and bring it home to the Italian public that only 
one step remains, and that is a declaration of war against 
one of the greatest Powers in the world, capable within six 
months of buying and constructing a fleet which would 





make every port in Italy unsafe. American ingenuity so 
stimulated would outdo itself, and every wooden steamer 
that could float would be turned into an improvised iron- 
clad. The Marquis Rudini was, moreover, we do not 
doubt, the more inclined to act hastily because he knew, as 
every one else does, that there is no earthly use in delay. Mr. 
Blaine will correspond civilly from the present time till a new 
President has been elected, and will, if money is asked for, 
accept any number of arbitrations; but when he is asked 
to prosecute the guilty, he will reply by a non possumus, 
declaring that, “under the Constitution of the United 
States,” the punishment of murderers is a matter which 
belongs to the State concerned, and in no way to the 
general Government, which does not even possess any 
general law upon the subject to which it could appeal. 
Every American knows and admits that this will be the 
end of the correspondence, and in cutting it short, there- 
fore, the Italian Government deprives itself of no hope 
of redress, and the American Government of no oppor- 
tunity for granting the satisfaction required. It acts 
rather hastily in form, though there are plenty of 
European precedents; but in reality it only anticipates 
an answer which all American jurists inform it is made 
already. Louisiana refuses redress, because it thinks 
itself right ; and Washington cannot coerce Louisiana, as 
it is protected by the Constitution; while, if Italy attacks 
Louisiana, the entire Union would demand her defence 
with the united national strength. 

The truth is, that the people of the United States, as 
they have hitherto got along without an adjective which 
describes their nationality—the word “Yankee,” besides 
being depreciatory, covers only six of the fifty States 
—so they have hitherto put up with an imperfect 
national organisation. They have been afraid to make 
the nation avowedly the superior of all its component 
parts. For defence they are a nation, and for attack; 
but they have not the power, even when they wish it, 
to do justice under all circumstances to a complaining 
foreign people. They may desire it ever so much, as in 
this case, for example, they probably do desire it ; but their 
organisation is too rudimentary to enable them to carry 
out their excellent intentions. If one State, however wild 
or rude, insists on refusing justice to a Power, the majority 
of Americans must submit and suffer in silence. If, for 
example, the Californian Legislature enacted that every man 
in California who uttered a sentence in Chinese should be 
imprisoned for life, China could obtain no redress, either 
from the Central Government or from that of the State. 
Such an Act would in form be applicable to all citizens, 
and would therefore be entirely within the sovereign 
rights of California, even if every man in the Union knew 
that its object was to enslave only men of Chinese 
nationality, and every man in the Union outside California 
considered it detestably oppressive. There is a failure of 
power to do right, a paralysis of energy on moral occasions, 
resulting from imperfect nationality. The failure of power 
is in no way a consequence either of Republicanism or of 
the Federal system. A Republic may be as centralised as 
France, where the Government can sign and carry out any 
agreement with a foreign Power even if all the Depart- 
ments are discontented with its action. As to the obstacle 
of Federalism, there are more than a dozen Federal 
Governments in the world, and they can all, with the 
exception of the United States, execute an international 
agreement. Germany, for example, is strictly Federal, 
and in Germany some States are still so sovereign that 
two of them, Bavaria and Saxony, receive special Foreign 
Ministers ; but Germany can negotiate in freedom with- 
out fear of any State of the Empire rejecting its 
agreements. In the oldest of the Federal Republics, the 
Council of Berne constantly interferes with Cantonal 
liberty in foreign affairs, and that, too, under circumstances, 
such as occur in the seizure or expulsion of anarchists, 
which involve the most delicate questions of the right of 
a Canton to guarantee liberty to its guests. It is only in 
America that power fails, and that a law-abiding and well- 
meaning majority declares itself incompetent to secure 
what it asserts to be justice, if a minority decides that 
it does not like that justice should be done. If 
Delaware decides that Chinamen have no rights, not 
even the right of not being lynched because they are 
acquitted, Americans have no power under the Con- 
stitution to interfere. We would ask grave Americans 
whether this is not an imperfection in their Constitution 
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which they are bound to remedy, all the more because 
there is so little chance of their being compelled to remedy 
it. They admit fully that they are bound as a nation to do 
justice, and, indeed, are more strictly “legal” in their 
negotiations than most nations are ; but what is the use of 
that admission if they will not invest their Executive, 
which is, of course, only themselves over again, with the 
power to doit? They would think it shameful to promise 
to pay 3 per cent. on a national bond, and then with 
a full Treasury not do it; yet this is precisely their 
conduct as regards some international obligations. They 
promise to treat all Italian subjects according to law; 
they acknowledge that the lynched men in New Orleans 
were not treated according to law; and—there they 
leave it, pleading the Constitution, which they can alter 
as they please, and have altered within this generation. 
All they have to do is to insert a clause enabling the 
Federal Government to pass any law “deemed to be 
essential to the fulfilment of international obligations, such 
law to be as binding in every State as if it had been passed 
by the Legislature of that State.” There is no need in 
this connection to go beyond foreign affairs, or redress any 
wrong which may arise, as in the keeping of marriage 
contracts wrongs do arise, from State particularism. Those 
are matters for the American people to decide among 
themselves, but their refusal of justice to the foreigner 
is the world’s concern. We cannot believe that they think 
themselves right in it, or can entirely escape the instinctive 
belief that conduct which they recognise as wrong, yet 
continue to practise, will some day bring about its natural 
train of consequences. They will not be invaded, for they 
are too strong; but some day or other they will suffer, 
probably in some unexpected way, as they did for their 
refusal to interfere with their States for the moderating of 
slavery. That might have been improved into serfdom, 
and thence into a status for the Blacks like that of 
foreigners in Europe, without the Civil War, or the con- 
sequences which have followed the grant of the vote; 
but the nation insisted that it had in the matter neither 
right nor power, till it was compelled by slaughter to 
assume both. The possible consequences of the present 
system are, however, as yet imperceptible, and it is to the 
sense of right, not to the apprehensions of Americans, that 
we are now appealing. Can they justify themselves to 
themselves in refusing a claim that murderers—for, at all 
events, the deaths of the Italians were legally only murders 
—should be brought to justice, and practically relying as 
against the claimants upon the wealth and strength which 
they possess for conducting a war? Italy and America 
cannot fight; but would America refrain from asking from 
Italy the justice she now refuses to Italians ? a 





OUR DUTY TO ULSTER. 


IR HENRY JAMES’S speech at Belfast brings to 
the front one portion of the question between 

the Irish Home-rulers and the Unionists on which 
we hold that too little English attention is directed. 
Mr. Gladstone has always professed his perfect willing- 
ness to consider the case of Ulster in any way in 
which it might be possible to provide for and protect the 
susceptibilities of Ulster, if any such way could be pointed 
out. But the truth is, that there is no such way, except 
the way that Mr. Gladstone, though he now rejects it as 
wholly inconsistent with his own purposes, dwelt upon 
with great force in 1885 as the one sufficient guarantee 
against the tyranny of the majority in Ireland. At that 
time he urged that, though the extension of house- 
hold suffrage to Ireland would undoubtedly have the 
effect of leaving the minority in Ireland almost 
entirely unrepresented in Parliament, in consequence 
of its wide diffusion through all parts of the country, 
instead of that kind of concentration in a certain number 
of localities which would have secured it a fair in- 
fluence and hearing, this unfortunate deficiency would be 
compensated by the sympathy which exists between the 
minority in Ireland and the majority in England and 
Scotland. That is perfectly true, and Mr. Gladstone 
should have reflected on the appeal which he had made 
to the Irish minority to rely for their representation in 
Parliament on those who heartily sympathise with them 
in this island, before he declared for a measure which, if 
ever it were carried, would deprive the minority, and de- 
prive them entirely, of that advantage. It is one thing 











for an Irishman who has grown up with good reason ‘te 
dread the Nationalist Party, to ignore the danger of in- 
justice, and even persecution, so long as the government of 
Ireland is in the hands of men who have to satisfy the 
British majority, and quite another to ignore the danger 
of that injustice and persecution when the only protection 
on which he could rely would be an ultimate appeal to 
the supreme Parliament at Westminster against legisla- 
tive and executive acts which would be pertectly valid, 
even though liable to be revised and reversed, for 
weeks or menths before that supreme Parliament could 
consider and pronounce upon them. The truth is, that we 
all rely on the nation to prevent the tyrannical predominance 
of local feeling in fragments of the nation. Londoners 
themselves would never have been willing to submit them- 
selves to a County Council if they had net known that the 
County Council could not even attempt to do what the 
Irish Parliament, if it is ever elected, would attempt, and 
would, indeed, be able to carry provisionally into effect. The 
difference between belonging to a nation and belonging 
to an independent commune is precisely this : that 
in the one you have an appeal to a more or less 
dispassionate body of fellow-countrymen against those 
whose local interest it may be to injure and oppress 
you, while in the other you have no such right of 
appeal. Mr. Gladstone understood that so well in 1885, 
that he pressed it upon the Irish minority as a reason 
for conceding household suffrage to Ireland, without 
fear of the consequences. Yet within a year, he was 
deliberately advising that the guarantee which he had thus 
held out to the Irish minority as a safeguard against the 
abuse of household suffrage in Ireland should be abolished, 
and the Irish minority given up to the uncontrolled will 
of the Nationalist majority. Nay, he even added insult 
to injury by treating the Irish minority as “ degenerate” 
sons of those Irish grandsires and great-grandsires 
who had protested against the Union, because it would 
merge a Parliament in which they were at that time all- 
powerful, in a Parliament in which they would only be 
imperfectly represented. If degeneracy is to be measured 
by the dwindling of regard for your own interest, the de- 
generacy, as Sir Henry James showed, would certainly have 
been more manifest if Ulstermen had been willing to ex- 
change a Parliament in which they were everything, for 
a Parliament wherein they would be at most a sixth- 
part of a whole of which the other five-sixths held 
the most hostile principles, both of thought and of action. 
The people of Ulster have frankly accepted the guarantee 
for their liberties which in 1885 Mr. Gladstone insisted 
upon as adequate,—the guarantee, namely, that however 
greatly they may be outnumbered in Ireland, they are in- 
directly represented by the representatives of England 
and Scotland, who, for the most part, hold the same 
principles and indulge the same kind of aspirations as 
themselves. Would it not be the real political degeneracy 
if they tamely submitted, after having acquiesced in the 
sufficiency of that guarantee, to be robbed for all practical 
purposes of its securities, at the arbitrary will of the very 
statesman who had urged those securities on their accept- 
ance ? 

Sir Henry James excited the utmost enthusiasm by 
recalling to the Belfast Unionists the pledges given by 
William of Orange that the men of Ulster should never be 
abandoned by Great Britain. That pledge ought to be,— 
and, we venture to say, will be,—amply and faithfully re- 
deemed by the Parliament and Administration of modern 
England, and redeemed all the more jealously and scrupu- 
lously by a Parliament and Administration well aware of 
being no longer characterised by the somewhat partisan bias 
of the monarch who gave the pledge. Since the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church of Ireland, because 
it was the Church of a minority only of the Irish people, no 
one can say that the people of Great Britain are disposed 
to interpret William IIT.’s pledge, and to use their power 
over Ireland, in the Orange partisan sense. We do not 
even pretend now to interpret his pledge in its exclusively 
Protestant significance. On the contrary, we have for some 
years back been doing all in our power to put an end to 
anything like a partisan policy on behalf of the Protestant 
religion in Ireland, and to administer the law as strictly 
on behalf of the Roman Catholics of Ireland as we 
administer it on behalf of the Protestants. In other 
words, we interpret the pledge given two centuries ago in 
a sense much more impartial, much less tinctured by 
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Protestant prejudice than that in which it was offered and 
accepted then. But that is no reason why the Protestants 
of Ulster should not hold us all the more strictly to our 
promise to keep the balance even between them and their 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. That we have modified 
the significance of William’s pledge in a sense favourable 
to the equal claims of Irish Roman Catholics, is the last 
excuse in the world for forgetting the pledge altogether. 
The less of any Orange element there is now in our Irish 
legislation and administration, the more exactly we are 
bound to protect the Irish Protestants against the encroach- 
ments of Roman Catholic special pleading, and against that 
kind of lawlessness to which the Nationalist Party have 
accustomed their constituents. If we are no longer to use 


‘the powers of the Government to uphold the Protestants 


above the Roman Catholics in Ulster, we are all the more 
bound to enforce conscientiously and strictly the impartial 
justice to which we are committed. We cannot imagine 
any policy more unscrupulous than first to promise the 
Ulster farmers that they may trust to the indirect repre- 
sentation of British constituencies for the enforcement of 
their rights, and then to hand over to a local Parliament 
and Administration which will not contain a single repre- 
sentative of British conviction, the duty which we had 
thus solemnly undertaken to perform for ourselves. Such 
a shuffling of the cards would amount to something 
very like treachery. We had pledged ourselves to under- 
take a sacred trust. And we could no more hand it over 
to a Nationalist Parliament and Administration without 
a gross breach of honour, than a woman’s trustees could 
honourably hand over her fortune to the very hands from 
which they were bound by the trust-deed to defend and 
secure it. 





NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
COMPROMISE. 


i jee intimation made by France that as soon as her 

exact rights in Newfoundland have been determined 
by arbitration, she will consider the question of giving up 
her easement on the French shore in exchange for territory 
or privileges elsewhere, renders it important to consider 
the possible sources from which compensation may be 
derived. What have we got to offer France, in the event 
of her expressing herself willing to come to an arrange- 
ment for the extinguishment of her rights in Newfound- 
land? That is the question which it is as well to ask in 
anticipation of the arbitrators’ award. In the first place, 
we must inquire, what is it exactly which we are anxious 
to get the French to give up? At present they possess 
the two little islands of Miquelon and St. Pierre, off the 
coast of Newfoundland, and also certain rights not only in 
the waters of the Colony, but actually on its shores. As 
to the exact nature of these rights we shall not speak, for 
they are the subject of arbitration. It is these, however, 
and not the possession of Miquelon and St. Pierre, that it is 
important to extinguish. The competition of French fishing- 
fleets fitted out from the islands may annoy the Newfound- 
landers, but that is not a matter that need influence the 
action of the British Government. It might be more con- 
venient to include in any settlement the evacuation of the 
two French islands, but such evacuation is in no sense a 
sine quad non. The essential thing is to extinguish the 
easement on the Newfoundland shore,—the right of the 
French to exercise certain of the powers of ownership 
on British territory. One of the plans proposed is to 
offer the French greater facilities for general fishing 
operations. At present they are prevented by the Bait 
Act from getting bait from Newfoundland, and so are 
greatly handicapped in the cod-fishing. If, however, the 
Act were repealed, and they could obtain bait, they might 
carry on their fishing operations on the Great Bank with 
far greater success than at present. If then the real object 
of the French in retaining the Newfoundland fisheries is 
the maintenance of a school of seamanship, this plan would 
meet the case. They would give up lobster-canning to 
obtain an extension of their sea-fisheries. 

Supposing, however, that the French are not able to 
come to an agreement on terms immediately connected with 
Newfoundland, we must consider the possibilities of out- 
side concession. Is there any piece of territory or are 
there any rights possessed by England which she could 
reasonably be asked to exchange against the easement on 
the French shore? The piece of territory that at once 





occurs to diplomatists, professional and amateur, is 
British Gambia. It is a spot of red in the middle of the 
French yellow, and occupies just the position of potential 
annoyance which would make it a fair set-off in the case 
of Newfoundland. The French newspapers naturally 
say it is worthless, for there is a bargain in the air. 
Since the days of the writer of Proverbs, “the buyer 
saith, It is naught, it is naught; but when he goeth 
away, he boasteth.” If, however, our readers will recall 
the map of Africa, they will realise at once the immense 
value of what we can offer on the Gambia. Below Cape 
de Verde—the westernmost spur of Africa—the interlace- 
ment of nationalities is exceedingly complicated. First 
comes a piece of French territory; then British Gambia, 
commanding the mouth of the River Gambia—a river 
the upper portion of which is in French hands—then 
another piece of French land, then a Portuguese settle- 
ment, and then another piece of English territory. But 
if the French are ever to establish the North-West 
African Empire of which they dream—an Empire with 
Timbuctoo as its capital, and with a Trans-Saharan Rail- 
way connecting the Upper Niger with Algiers—it is im- 
perative for them to get a continuous coast-line from tLe 
north of Senegal to the frontier of Sierra Leone. To try 
and expand Senegal into an important province while we 
possess the mouth of the principal river, is an absurdity. 
It would be like endeavouring to develop England, with the 
Thames from its mouth to Reading in the hands of a 
foreign nation. Even as it is, the existence of British 
Gambia is a thorn in the side of France; while if, instead 
of being placable, we were quarrelsome, exacting neigh- 
bours, we might render French schemes for development 
practically useless. Intrinsically, Gambia is worth far 
more to the French than the French right to sterilise the 
French shore of Newfoundland is to the English. The 
best way to estimate at what would be an equivalent, 
is to imagine the mouth of the St. Lawrence as far as 
Quebec still in French hands. Since, however, British 
Gambia is of little use to England except as a means 
of inflicting injury on France, it would be not un- 
reasonable on our part to exchange it as suggested. 
Materially, no doubt, the French would gain a great deal 
more than we should; but under the circumstances, that is 
inevitable. The unreasonableness of the Newfoundlanders 
makes it certain that we shall do our bargaining under a 
disadvantage. 

And even if, for one reason or another, the Gambia com- 
promise proves impossible, there still remains material 
for an exchange. For example, there is no reason why we 
should not consider the possibility of giving up a West 
India island in order to redeem Newfoundland. The 
Island of Dominica, lying as it does just between two 
French islands, might appropriately be transferred to 
France. No doubt it would be necessary to buy up 
the interests of a certain number of English people 
now resident in the island, who would not care to 
pass under the French flag; but this would be a small 
matter. Nor is Dominica the only West India island 
suitable for the purpose of exchange. One or two 
others might be named which would do almost as well. 
Failing the West Indies, it might be just worth while to 
offer France an extension of territory at Pondicherry or 
Chandernagore, though it is hardly conceivable that she 
would care to increase Colonies which are only retained by 
her on sentimental grounds. A fifty square miles or so 
of the Indian Peninsula might have proved acceptable if 
we had possessed nothing better to offer; but with wares 
more tempting in the market, a proposal to cede territory 
in India would probably be rejected. Possibly yet 
another source of territorial compensation is to be found 
in the Seychelles group. One of the southern islets might 
conceivably be of use to France, in view of her position at 
Madagascar, though we are by no means sure that our own 
naval and military authorities would allow us to yield an 
inch of island territory in the Indian Ocean. Passing from 
the question of direct territorial exchange, it will be seen 
that there are yet other grounds for an agreement between 
France and England. For example, we might be able to 
give France such undertakings in regard to Madagascar 
that she would consider them as a sufficient payment for 
the relinquishment of her claims on the French shore. By 
letting France understand that she might take Morocco 
without protest from England, we could of course settle 
the Newfoundland question in an instant; but that is too 
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large a matter for the present difficulty. The question of 
Morocco must be reserved till the whole problem as to the 
disposal of the African littoral of the Mediterranean comes 
up for settlement. 

Of the various schemes we have suggested, we cannot 
doubt that the one really beneficial to the French would be 
the cession of British Gambia. If France is wise, she will 
close with that as soon as any proposition is made to her on 
the subject. Ifshe gets British Gambia in exchange for her 
rights in Newfoundland, she will get it cheap. If, however, 
she neglects her opportunity, she will have to buy in a very 
different market. As soon as the railway is made to Tim- 
buctoo—if there is peace in Europe, this will not take 
twenty years, for the French push on their desert lines, 
kilométre by kilométre, as do the Russians—the free use of 
the Gambia will be essential to the French. But the 
necessities of the buyer are always remembered in the price, 
and the Niger Company, which is certain to have claims 
and aspirations conflicting with those of France, may be 
relied on to run the price up to a pretty high figure. Under 
these circumstances, the French, as we have said above, will 
do well to get the mouth of the Gambia while they can. 
How would they like to see it exchanged with Germany 
for Namaqualand,—a consummation by no means im- 
possible if the French insist that they do not want it ? 





THE CONDITION OF ITALY. 


R. DERING, the Secretary of the British Embassy 
at Rome, has drawn up what Lord Dufferin justly 
calls “‘a very interesting and remarkable Report” on the 
economic progress of Italy during the last twenty-five 
years. It is at first sight a very perplexing document. 
On every page we read of progress, and this not a progress 
merely in production or in capital. The position of the 
labourer, as we shall see directly, has improved pari pass 
with the general improvement of the country. He is 
better off as regards wages, as regards food, as regards 
health. And yet we hear on all sides of increased dis- 
content, which is merely another name for increased 
conscious suffering, among the Italian peasantry. If they 
are better off in fact, they are worse off—or, at the very 
least, not less badly off—in feeling than they were twenty- 
five yearsago. Let us first take the evidence of Mr. Dering’s 
figures. The annual mortality has decreased from 30 
per 1,000 in the years 1862-66, to 25 per 1,000 in 1889. 
In certain towns and districts, containing about one-fourth 
of the population, the mortality from malarious fever 
alone has decreased from 6 per 10,000 in 1881, to 3 per 
10,000 in 1888. The returns of deaths from all causes 
have only been extended to the whole Kingdom since 1887 ; 
but whereas in that year they amounted to 28,100 per 
million, they had fallen in 1888 to 27,600 per million. 
Wages have risen to some extent in all trades. A 
Milanese cotton-spinner received 1 fr. 40c. a day in 
1867, and 1fr. 94c. in 1889. A wool-spinner made 
in 1867, 2fr. 75c. per day, and 5fr. 50c. in 1889. In 
the same kind of factory at Vicenza, the figures for 
the two years were 3 fr. 19c. and 4fr. 35c. In a 
silk-factory at Cuneo, a female twister made 92c. in 
1867, and 1fr. 30c. in 1889. A rag-sorter in a paper- 
mill at Novara made lfr. 2le. in 1867, and 2fr. 28c. 
in 1889. The lowest wages recorded in the latter year 
were paid to the workwomen in a candle-factory at Turin, 
lfr.aday. But even in this lowest depth there has been 
an improvement, for in 1867 they only made 78c. The 
only exceptions to this general movement upwards are the 
sulphur-miners, who, in consequence of a fall in the price 
of sulphur, are receiving actually less than in 1867. 
The price of food within the same period has fallen, and 
Mr. Dering quotes a calculation that in order to gain 
wages equivalent to 100 kilos. of corn, a labourer in 1889 
need only have worked 95 hours, whereas in 1867 he must 
have worked 203 hours. The only positive increase is in 
house-rent, which seems to have about doubled ; but, on the 
other hand, the cost of clothing is less by about a third. 
Why have these improvements in the condition of the 
Italian labourer only had the effect of making him more 
dissatisfied ? In the first place, the improvement is in 
many cases relative rather than absolute. By this we 
mean that, though he is better off than he was, he is still 
very badly off. Taking the figures already quoted, we 
find that though the deaths from all causes were fewer 
in 1888 than in 1887, they were very numerous even in 








the former year. The population of Italy is about equal 
to the population of England and Waies; but in Ital 
there died in 1888, 820,000, and in England, 510,000,—2 
per 1,000 against 17 per 1,000. The difference between 
the two countries as regards infectious or poisonous, and 
therefore preventable diseases, is startlingly great. Inthe 
year 1888, small-pox killed per million, 36 persons in Eng- 
land, 594 in Italy ; diphtheria, 295 in England, 841 in Italy; 
typhoid-fever, 184 in England, 769 in Italy. When we 
read that in 1885, 6,401 communes had not one single drain 
even for carrying off rain-water; that in 1,313 communes 
the drains carried off nothing but rain-water; that in 
only 97 communes was there any arrangement by 
which sewerage could be carried off; that 1,881 communes, 
with a population of nine and a half millions, complained 
that their drinking-water was bad, and 1,495 communes, 
with a population of six millions, complained that it was 
deficient in quantity,—we cease to wonder at the bills of 
mortality. In the matter of food, it is harder to speak 
positively. Mr. Dering says that the ordinary dietary is 
“very deficient in nitrogenous qualities,” but im so far as 
this is due to the absence of animal food, it may in the 
Italian climate be no real disadvantage. A more damaging 
piece of evidence is the inferior quality of Italian labour. 
“In Italy it takes twelve men to do the work done 
in England by seven or eight...... and this in 
spite of the fact that, with the same machinery, 
the Italian works twelve hours to produce the same 
amount as is turned out in England in nine and a half.” 
Then as regards wages, in spite of the improvement 
we have noted, the absolute figures are in many cases very 
small. A cotton-spinner is not highly paid when he gets 
ls. 7d. a day, or a quarryman when he gets ls. 8d., or a 
woman working in a candle-factory when she gets 10d. 
Nor is the agricultural labourer any better off. Taking the 
whole year through, Mr. Dering puts his average daily 
wage at 10d.,—a fact which may explain the contentment 
of the factory-woman who gets the same sum. 

A further reason for the growth of discontent is to be 
found in the general law that discontent is seldom felt 
with any keenness until things have begun to mend. It 
is the child of hope rather than of despair. It takes more 
hold of the man who sees in the fact that his lot has some- 
what improved, an earnest of a much larger possible im- 
provement, than of the man who does not dream of anything 
better because he has never known anything worse. The 
special conditions of the Kingdom of Italy make this law 
unusually operative. When the country was under foreign 
domination, it was natural to trace every evil to this one 
cause. Venice was poor because Austrian soldiers jostled 
Italian citizens in the Piazza of St. Mark. Rome was poor 
because the Pope was maintained in power by French 
bayonets. Now the foreigner has gone, and the one 
material result of his departure is increased taxation. 
It is not the wrong people who are governing, but 
the right people who are governing ill, and this latter 
reflection is as fruitful in suggestions of social dis- 
content as the former was in suggestions of political 
discontent. Mr. Dering’s researches do not extend to 
taxation, but if we knew exactly how and where it hits 
the Italian peasant and the Italian labourer, we might 
find his dissatisfaction with his condition accounted for. 

The correspondent of the Times at Rome treats the 
taxation of Italy as a matter of little moment. Partly, 
he says, it is the fault of the very people who complain of 
it; for one large item is due to the vast expenditure on 
public works—chiefly unproductive railways—and this 
expenditure cannot be reduced “ without a rebellion in the 
constituencies.” Partly it is necessitated by the arma- 
ments demanded by the Triple Alliance ; “but when a 
nation takes a place in the world, and has interests as grave 
as those of Italy to maintain, it must be ready to pay the 
price.” But neither of these arguments, rational as they 
are in themselves, is of the kind which comes home to a 
peasantry. The demand for public works—so far as it 
does not come from promoters and capitalists—is a demand 
for labour, and the wages that labour brings with it. The 
workman does not take into account the corresponding 
increase in the taxes, and when he has to pay them, he is 
just as angry as if he had reaped no benefit from the 
outlay which makes it necessary to levy them. He is 
equally ready to turn out a Ministry for not making new 
railways, and for charging him with his share of the 
cost of making them. It may be good policy to avoid 
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a rebellion in the constituencies, but it must not be 


| 


when it obeys the roil-call and parades its force before a 


taken in hand with any notion that the constituencies | jaded and impatient public. 


will bear the cost of avoiding it without complaining 
almost, if not quite as loudly as though it had never 
been incurred. As regards armaments, the peasant is 
even less disposed to pay for his whistle. He likes Italy 
to take a place in the world, and so far as he understands 
what Italian interests are, he wishes to see them main- 
tained. But he has no adequate idea—we should rather 
say, no idea at all—of the relation between policy and 
armaments. He does not understand why one should 
necessitate the other; and in the particular case of the 
Triple Alliance, he probably hoped that it stood for an 
arrangement by which Germany was to do the work, while 
Italy reaped the harvest. The Times’ correspondent 
evidently sees that this is what the Italian peasant may be 
expected to feel on the subject, for he admits that when it 
comes to a question between armaments and taxation, 
it is armaments that will go to the wall. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT PORTSMOUTH. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN is the most effective and 
stirring of popular orators. At Portsmouth on 
Thursday, he had a very mixed audience, and it was obvious 
enough that a good many very eager Gladstonians were 
amongst his hearers. But it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that they injured in any degree the effectiveness of 
his speech. Indeed, their opposition greatly improved it. It 
not only put him on his mettle, but induced him to stick 
closely to the most important points on which the General 
Election is sure to turn. The most important of these points 
was the weariness of the English constituencies with the 
Trish Question, and their determination to push it aside 
for questions which interest them far more deeply, like the 
Education question and the various Labour questions, and 
the Insurance question. Mr. Chamberlain is as familiar 
perhaps with Aston Manor as with any constituency (except 
West Birmingham) in the United Kingdom, and he knows 
the Nottinghamshire constituency of Bassetlaw sufficiently 
well. Heassured hisaudience that at both these by-elections, 
at which Unionist candidates were returned, the poll was 
decided by reference to labour questions, and not by 
reference to the Irish Question. The Irish Question, 
indeed, influenced the vote materially, but chiefly in- 
directly. It was the sound belief of the electors who 
rejected the Gladstonian candidates, that if Mr. Gladstone 
returns to power, he has no choice but to postpone all 
other questions to Irish Home-rule; and that means to 
postpone all other questions quite indefinitely. The 
Government of 1886 was as deeply pledged to deal with 
some of these questions as any Government could be. 
But the Irish Question came to the front, and, as we all 
know, in the present state of Parliament, one big question 
at the front completely casts all subordinate measures into 
shadow. The Government of 1886 came in and went out 
without dealing with anything but the Irish Question, and 
they dealt unsuccessfully with that. Now, if that were 
so when the Irish Party was united and was supporting 
Mr. Gladstone to a man, what is to be expected now that 
the Irish Party is cloven in two, and the English people 
are disgusted with the clang of their noisy and barren 
battles ? On Mr. Gladstone’s own showing, it is hopeless 
for a Gladstonian Administration to grapple firmly with 
any large subject except Ireland, till Ireland is put out of 
the way; and any one who hopes that Ireland’s claims will 
be easily adjusted, with the Irish Party at loggerheads, and 
English constituencies justly impatient of the preposterous 
encroachment of Ireland on Parliamentary time, is san- 
guine in a sense to which it is hard to suppose that even 
Mr. Gladstone’s sanguineness can attain. What the present 
Government have done, they have done only because they 
have been able to keep Irish issues, we will not say exactly 
in the background, but in the middle distance. What the 
constituencies are really desiring now, is to hear a little less 
of Ireland and more of English labour questions. And 
this they can only achieve by steadily refusing to return 
to power the one statesman who is pledged to bring Ireland 
again to the very front of the battle. If the Gladstonians 
win, says Mr. Chamberlain, decks must be cleared again 
for the Irish engagement, and cleared with far less prospect 
of speedy success for Ireland than they were five years ago. 
Of late, Irish levity has deeply impressed Great Britain, 
and there will be no heart in the Gladstonian camp, even 





On the Labour questions, which really and deeply interest 
the public, Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks were vigorous and 
very moderate, excepting perhaps in his advocacy of a 
large State contribution towards the annuities for old 
age. That seems to us something very like outdoor relief 
in its worst form. That the working classes should 
learn to insure themselves against the pressure of 
old age, we entirely concur. That voluntary charity 
may very properly contribute to the sum needed for that 
kind of security, we are willing to admit. But that the 
State should pay out of the savings of those who often 
have quite as hard a struggle in order to make both ends 
meet as the labourers themselves can have, to secure 
adequate pensions for persons who have not had the 
self-control to secure adequate pensions for themselves, 
we cannot think just at all. The principle of the Poor- 
Law, that under very disagreeable and discouraging con- 
ditions the poor shall be insured against starvation, is, 
though a disputable, yet a comparatively reasonable prin- 
ciple ; for though it taxes the saving classes for the benefit 
of those who will not save, it also protects the saving 
classes against the danger of revolutionary plunder. But 
so soon as we go beyond this, and tax the saving classes to 
give the spendthrift classes not only the bare necessaries 
of life, but some of the comforts and luxuries of life, we 
trench on a very dangerous kind of socialism. Let us 
grant old-age pensions by all means, on remunerative 
terms, to those who will purchase them, but let us 
not grant them out of the savings of those who need 
pensions for themselves. 








THE MODERN EASTER DIFFICULTY. 

EAN BRADLEY, in his Easter Day sermon at West- 
minster Abbey, put his finger on the very centre of 

the contrast between ancient and modern feeling concerning 
Easter, when he said that while it was the crucifixion of Christ 
which was to “the Jews a stumbling-block and to the Greeks 
foolishness” in the great day when Christianity first came 
into the world, it is no longer the Crucifixion but the Resur- 
rection,—which to both Jews and Greeks, though a great 
marvel, was a marvel which attracted rather than repelled them, 
—that seems to modern pride and scepticism a stumbling-block 
and foolishness. We feel no difficulty where the early believers 
felt most difficulty, in accepting the tremendous humiliation 
and sorrow and shame of the cross. On the contrary, as Dean 
Bradley told his hearers, the story of the Man of Sorrows 
is wholly credited by the sceptical world of to-day, and is 
accepted with even eager reverence and gratitude. It is the 
suffering, the forgiveness, the resignation, the peace, the calm, 
the fortitude, the sympathy, the ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, 
weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your 
children,” the “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,” the “ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you ; 
not as the world giveth give I unto you; let not your heart 
be troubled, neither let it be afraid,” in which we all believe, 
—even sceptics and those who are more than sceptics, who 
assert positively that “miracles do not happen.” The shame 
does not humiliate us; we can see through it to the infinitely 
greater glory behind; whereas the Jews found it a sore 
stumbling-block to their pride of race, and the Greeks looked 
down upon it as radically inconsistent with that intellectual 
caste to which they ascribed the sole possession of “ the good 
and beautiful” in all its perfection. To them the asserted 
resurrection seemed that which alone gave a glimmer of pro- 
bability to the bold assertion that God had manifested himself 
in human nature only to die upon the cross, and submit to the 
jeers and scoffs of Jewish and Roman ridicule. To us there 
seems something intrinsically convincing in the assertion that 
this great death was died, that that majestic calm and that 
magnanimous sympathy prevailed even over the torture of 
the cross; we only come to our difficulties when we come to 
the assertion that he who died that supernatural death really 
lived again to be recognised by those who saw him die and 
heard him foretell their own discomfiture and dispersion. The 
early disciples found it all but impossible to believe that a 
divine nature could go through physical and moral humiliation. 
Our difficulty is not in the least in believing in that which 
is divine enough to overcome any combination, however over- 
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whelming, of physical and moral humiliation. What we find 
difficulty in believing is, that that which is morally and 
spiritually supernatural, involves even any power at all of 
controlling or overruling what we suppose to be the fixed 
necessities of physical law. Our minds are jaded and 
hag-ridden, as it were, by the physical fatalities of modern 
science, and yet modern science itself might, if we only 
used our eyes, warn us of the extraordinary blunder we are 
making in thus depreciating the true power of mind over 
matter. It is generally supposed that physiology is the one 
department of modern science which has done most to shake 
the belief of man in the resurrection from the dead; and 
certainly Professor Huxley has used its teaching with extra- 
ordinary skill for that end. But let any one who thinks that 
modern physiology has disposed of the supremacy of the mind 
over the body, turn to the last Lancet, and read the review of 
a great German physician’s (Dr. Albert Moll’s) book on 
hypnotism ; and what will he find there? Such sentences as 
the following :—* It is quite impossible to assign any limit to 
the influence of mind upon body, which is probably much more 
potent and far-reaching than we are usually prepared to 
admit.” (Lancet, March 28th, 1891, page 722.) And this is not 
an assertion due to any a priori theory, but to the hard 
facts of actual observation—an inference drawn from 
such evidence as this, for example, that real blisters,—to 
take a very petty detail,—will rise on a patient’s skin as a 
consequence merely of persuading him to believe (when it is not 
true) that one has been applied to him. And this is one of the 
least remarkable of all the phenomena of what is now called 
hypnotism. We do not hesitate for a moment to say that the 
superstition which modern physical science has promoted, that 
the mind cannot seriously alter the effect or modify the opera- 
tion of the physical laws of the universe, science itself, carefully 
interrogated, has swept away; and that physiologists do not 
exaggerate when they say, as the Lancet’s reviewer said last 
Saturday, that “it is quite impossible to assign any limit to 
the influence of mind upon body.” 


Yet we cannot well recognise with the Dean of West- 
minster that the modern world no longer sees any “ stumbling- 
block,” any “foolishness,” in the story which so deeply 
offended both Jews and Greeks, of the death on the cross 
of the most divine of human beings, without also recog- 
nising the truth of the Dean’s assertion that the resurrection 
from the dead has become a much greater stumbling-block, 
a much greater depth of foolishness, to that same modern 
world, than the Crucifixion itself appeared to the world 
nineteen centuries ago. There seems to be no capacity at 
all left in us to measure the power of the morally ‘and 
spiritually supernatural against the power of the physically 
customary and habitual. We can believe in what we have 
never seen the least hint of in the one region, and yet 
cannot believe what we have seen many hints of in the 
other region. Where can we find any trace of experience to 
render it possible for us to conceive the nature which could 
spend the last hours of suspense before approaching death, 
and the first hours of the keen anguish of betrayal, in 
strengthening others for the shock and the suffering they 
were about to undergo, and which could lose all sense of 
the injustice and cruelty and cowardice and terror around, 
and the torture within, in the passion of pity and the might of 
forgiveness ? Surely no experience that this generation has had 
has rendered it easy to conceive of supernatural goodness such 
as this. And yet we do not stumble at it ; itis not a stumbling- 
block to us; it is not “foolishness ;” it is not even difficult to 
believe. So much as this the modern world will believe without 
even asking to see anything like it. Yet to us it seems far 
more wonderful, a far more inconceivable marvel in human 
life, than any which is involved in the Resurrection. Look at 
the way the very best men pass through the little trials and 
struggles of this world. Read Dean Church’s account of 
the Oxford movement, of the bitterness, the jealousy, the 
alienation, the soreness, the resentment which followed on 
both sides the very natural and excusable excitements of that 
great movement, and then ask how far this age has had any 
experience of the kind of suffering through which our Lord 
passed on the cross without manifesting any trace of any of 
these feelings, and yet with all the physical agony to bear 
which must have intensified the pain and shame and sorrow 
to an extent which it is impossible for us even in the 
least degree to measure. To our minds, the spiritual 





miracle of the Crucifixion was an infinitely greater miracle 
than the physical miracle of the Resurrection,—a much 
more impressive evidence of the actual mingling of the divine 


with the human. It is strange that a world which can accept 
heartily the one should find it so difficult, and in some cases 
so impossible, to accept the other. This implies, we think, that 
what it does accept it accepts without any true insight into the 
wonder and majesty of the personal manifestation the reality 
of which it professes to recognise. Certainly ours isa super- 
stitious age, though superstitious rather in the excess of its 
respect for the physical energies of the universe, than in the 
excess of its respect for the spiritual. Only on the day 
before Good Friday, there appeared in the Echo this wonderful 
letter, which seems to us as astounding an evidence of the 
physical superstition of our age, as any belief in table- 
turning or witchcraft could be of superstitions of another 
species :— 
“OXFORD AND THEOLOGY. 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘ECHO.’ 

“ Srr,—Is it after all true that the only sane folk live in Colney 
Hatch? That question is apt to arise when we read of the public 
subscribing £10,000 to endow three studentships ‘in order to 
stimulate the study of theology in Oxford.’ (See the Dean of St. 
Paul’s letter in yesterday’s Echo.) Just think! The idea of 
devoting the laborious fruits of human industry to the ‘ study of 
theology,’ when the very existence of a God is a matter of yes or 
no, whichever you please; not the faintest gleam of light being 
available, or even possible, upon the subject. And this while the 
burden of life becomes more insupportable day by day for the 
great majority, owing to the lack of the merest bodily necessaries. 
When I look at that £10,000 given for the ‘study of theology,’ 
and think of the empty bellies that want filling, I am ashamed of 
the weakness of my indignation which saves me from a fit or some- 
thing. Upon my word, there would be more reason in endowing 
a chair for the ‘ study’ of the habits of the man who resides on the 
‘ off ’ side of the moon.—Yours, &c., 

* Camberwell, March 25. 

Could that intensity of superstition be easily surpassed ? For 
a thinker who knows what faith has done, and has done for 
the poor, to ridicule the expenditure of £10,000 on theo- 
logical education as compared with its expenditure on doles 
of bread and meat,—which for the most part go to increase 
the number of hunger-ridden paupers,—does seem to us 
a bewildering depth of superstition. Of course we do not say 
that this gentleman is wrong in being profoundly sensible of 
the difficulties which stand in the way of our highest theological 
beliefs. That is a totally different matter. Butthat any man 
of the world even, should suppose that these difficulties are so 
overwhelming as to render the prosecution of all theological 
studies a simple absurdity, appears to us to show that he has 
never had the capacity to enter into the foundations of 
religious belief, or even to measure the significance of the latest 
evidence of science on the subject of the relations of the mind 
to the body. That a small mind, under the influence of a 
false belief, can be made to suffer all the effects of a physical 
burn, without any application that physical science recognises 
as adapted to produce such consequences, and yet that a 
mighty mind possessed by a true belief could not be conceived 
as controlling the issues of life and death, —though we have 
quite as good evidence that it did control those issues as we 
have for what are termed the phenomena of modern hypnotism, 
—seems to us a paradox which far exceeds the paradoxes of 
the great medieval superstitions. That there is a mind 
expressed in the order of the universe, and that that mind 
controls the order which it constituted, is surely far more 
certain than that the influence of belief,—true or false,— 
over physical life, is a fact of daily scientific experience. 


J. Francis.” 


THE BLACKBURN EMEUTE. 

HE scene now enacting at Blackburn confirms us in an 
opinion we have long entertained, that in allying them- 
selves with the democracy, the extreme advocates of women’s 
rights committed a serious, it may even prove a fatal, blunder 
for their cause. It is the patricians, not the commonalty, who 
are by instinct inclined to defer to women, and recognise in 
them, at all events, a certain equality of rights. “The people ” 
have never asked anything for them, except perhaps, and that 
in a most intermittent and fitful way, that they should not 
be seduced by anybody richer than themselves. We sup- 
pose that the obvious sentiment of the gallery in all theatres, 
and the usual verdicts of common juries in breach-of-promise 
cases, indicate that feeling, though it is often a little difficult 
to decide whether the motive at work is a desire to protect 











the weak, or an impulse of—perfectly healthy—caste pride. 
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It was the aristocrats and the Ten-Pounders, rather than the 
people, who carried the laws forbidding female labour in 
mines, and regulating it in factories, and it was the culti- 
vated class alone, amid a conspiracy of silence, not only 
without clamour from the people, but without their express 
assent, who restored to married women, after injustice had 
lasted centuries, the right to the control of their own property. 
The artisans have never given women votes in their Unions, 
though the action of those Unions often involves the women’s 
very lives ; they have never protested against the way in which 
women have been robbed of the benefit of ancient endow- 
ments; and they have steadily, almost unanimously, set their 
faces against women earning their own living by labour 
at any trade in which men are at all willing or able 
to work. They have never asked for the suffrage for 
them; and they would, we believe, if a dissolution were 
ever taken on that issue, refuse the concession by a heavy 
majority, holding, like an elector who at Mr. Mill’s second 
election voted against him on that express ground, that 
“the missuses had too much power already, without the gentry 
a givin’ on ’em votes.” They are not even inclined, as we see 
at Blackburn, to give up the old tradition that the husband is 
and should be the wife’s legal “ master,’—the word which in 
Lancashire the wives themselves employ as the one which best 
typifies the relation. They do not approve the judgment of 
the Lords of Appeal at all, and would dismiss them if they 
were subject to election. The obvious feeling of the people in 
Blackburn, and of all the district round, is that Mr. Jackson, 
not being accused of infidelity, had a right to possession of his 
wife, even if she were unwilling to acknowledge it; that his 
conduct in carrying her off by force was creditable and 
spirited; and that the relatives who protect the lady 
ought to be hooted out of the town, as if they had been 
guilty of some acknowledged offence not punishable by law. 
It really looked for a few hours, according to reports sub- 
stantially unanimous, as if it might be necessary to call out 
soldiers to protect people about whom one of the highest 
Courts in the realm had just decided that they were entirely 
in the right, and that their adversary was rather “a brute ”— 
it is Lord Esher’s phrase—than otherwise. Their opinion is 
clearly that, a woman having once freely chosen her husband 
—they are all, we believe, for freedom of choice—must live 
with him, loses thenceforward all right of self-disposal, 
and if she will not obey orders, may properly be made 
to do it by physical duresse. They cannot and do not 
recognise that there may be obligations which cannot be 
enforced by physical means, and see no more harm in a 
husband lifting his unwilling wife off her feet and carrying 
her to his own home, than they see in a father giving a sulky 
and disobedient son—or daughter, for that matter—a good sharp 
“clout” on the head. The wife or the daughter ought to 
obey, and if she will not, she ought to be “ made to; ” that is 
the sum and substance of their views on the matter, in which, 
be it observed, the women of Blackburn are just as energetic 
as their lords. It is a simple faith, and a working one; and 
though we are clear that it is the faith of an uncivilised 
people—for in a civilised State, the right of duresse must, 
at all events, be left to the Courts and not to the in- 
dividual, who is, in truth, the prosecutor—we are not 
so clear that it is either unhealthy or immoral. We 
should say without any doubt that the whole spirit of 
Christianity was opposed to any constraint, except moral 
constraint, in the most permanent relation of the sexes, and 
that acquiescence at all events should be through life a 
condition of companionship; but the Christian law, if 
interpreted strictly, has been left indefinite, and may have 
been left indefinite intentionally, as it has been on many 
other points—for example, on the immorality of slavery— 
in consideration of what Christ himself called “the hard- 
ness of men’s hearts,” which we take to mean their possi- 
tive inability in some ages and some circumstances to rise to 
the moral level necessary for free, and therefore meritorious, 
submission to the law. Christianity, for instance, certainly 
prohibits polygamy; but we do not know that Christians are 
therefore bound in polygamous countries to put down poly- 
gamy by force, as they are bound to put down infanticide or 
human sacrifice. Wewish the people of Blackburn a sounder 
judgment, but we are not disposed to condemn them, more 
especially as we suspect strongly that they do but express a 
feeling common to the immense majority in the country. If 





they do, some very worthy friends of ours, belonging to both 
parties, will at the next Election experience something of a 
shock, and be heckled rather severely upon points as to which 
they are quite unprepared with an answer. It would be a 
curious explosion of unsuspected feeling ; but we shall have a 
good many such explosions before our present great experi- 
ment in government by democracy ends, or is even much 
discredited. There are a good many points upon which the 
directing classes read ideas into the classes living by handicraft, 
which the majority of those classes do not entertain, have 
not, in fact, considered pressing enough to think about 
seriously at all. One of them is the great body of ideas 
known in common parlance as the “ Women’s Rights Move- 
ment.” Another is the right of the wage-earner to buy 
liquor if he can pay for it. (Remember Lord R. Montagu’s 
Act, and the explosion which crushed it.) Another is the right 
of the pauper to be well maintained out of the worker’s 
wages. (Just show us a case of Guardians being dismissed 
by the people for parsimony.) Another, as we strongly 
suspect, though we do not profess to know, is Re- 
publicanism, when put in the concrete form of the abolition 
of the Throne. And, finally, another will be found in the 
whole group of questions dependent on what the cultivated 
have agreed to describe, reasonably enough, but rather 
euphemistically, as “agnostic opinion.” This population is 
no more atheistic than it is Mahommedan, and, what is more, 
will no more stand atheism, when it finds it aggressive and 
embodying itself in law, than it will stand a revival of the 
fires of Smithfield. 


The scene at Blackburn is only a revelation of a feeling 
which has always existed, and will do no more active harm than 
the decision against which it is directed will. The infinite 
majority of households in this country are not governed 
either by force or by any consideration of law, but by a body 
of traditional ideas and customs, most of them Christian, but 
one or two barbarian, which have taken centuries to grow 
up, and will take centuries to disappear. As for the danger 
of an “ increase in the antagonism between the sexes,” which 
weighs, we know, with many cultivated but nervous minds, 
we believe it to be wholly unreal. There are women who at 
heart hate men, and they are just now not infrequent in litera- 
ture; and there are men whoat heart hate women, though just 
now they rarely utter their opinions except under some 
scientific or antiquarian disguise; but the great laws of 
Nature will not be abolished, or even deflected by the 
abnormal opinions of either set, whatever noise they may suc- 
ceed in making. The sexes will be dependent on each other, 
and therefore cling together, and therefore find some tolerable 
way of living together in unity, from now to the day of judg- 
ment. Nor is there the smallest doubt that through all that 
period men will rule the world, and women will follow men, 
be the laws or the votes or the rights rearranged from time 
to time as they may. All that is no more subject to human 
imaginings than the growth of the crops is, or the procession 
of the seasons. The Blackburn émeute will do no harm of 
that kind, and it may in another respect do some good. It 
may check the disposition among a section of the educated, 
which we have watched for some time with apprehension, to 
introduce free divorce. A good many people, especially among 
those who write, are much in earnest on that side, and make 
the very most they can of any case of hardship. Now it is 
lunacy, and then conviction of crime, now cruelty, and then 
desertion, which is to be made sufficient ground for an applica- 
tion for divorce. In this very week, grave papers are urging 
that, because Mrs. Jackson refuses to do her duty, and has 
been upheld in her refusal by the Courts, therefore the Scotch 
law, which makes of malicious desertion for four years ground 
of divorce, should be introduced into England. We holdall such 
assaults on marriage as something more than a terminable con- 
tract, to be both un-Christian and dangerous to human happi- 
ness, and cannot, therefore, feel wholly displeased to see their 
advocates warned that, in democratic phrase, “the People have 
still to be heard from.” It is their question first of all, for it is 
the poor, and most of all the female poor, whom marriage most 
protects, and it is by no means certain that they either wish 
or want any change of the kind. They may regard free divorce 
as not only immoral, but as an utter upsetting of all natural 
social arrangements; and if they do, they will speak, as we 
see at Blackburn, without much attention to conventional 
restraints. It is true the commonalty bear or sanction free 
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divorcee in America; but then, in America, all laws which 
should naturally injure women are modified by the woman- 
worship which, owing partly to Puritan tradition and partly 
to the short supply of female immigrants, has rooted itself in 
American manners, and the feeling of every class alike. A 
Referendum in England on free divorce would, we believe, 
still result in a vote for leaving the institution of marriage 
unimpaired. 





IRISH FORGIVENESS. 

HE quality of forgiveness in Ireland is not strained. Or 
rather, we should say, the quantity of it, for its quality is 

‘a little doubtful. In the course of the glorious faction-fight 
that is still furiously raging in the sister-isle,a good many 
injuries have been inflicted on either side, and the demand for 
forgiveness might well have been expected to exceed the 
supply, even in that most Christian country. But no! the 
supply has been fully equal to the occasion, and as fast as 
lows are dealt and curses and execrations exchanged, so fast 
has free forgiveness followed and pardon been professed. The 
broken head has hardly been tied up before its owner has 
announced to the world that he freely forgives the mis- 
guided shillelagh that broke it;- and the forgiveness is 
hardly out of his mouth before he has returned the blow 
‘with interest. It is a pleasing spectacle, for it shows 
how, even in the very heat and fury of battle, the divine 
‘part of man struggles to keep pace with the outburst of his 
human passions. It would be more pleasing, perhaps, if Irish- 
men would refrain from trespassing upon each other’s coat-tails, 
‘and did not offer each other such matter for forgiveness; but 
too much must not be expected from patriots, and to patriots 
much must be forgiven. Without offence there can be no 
forgiveness, and it were a pity that so eminent a virtue should 
fall into disuse. Still, it is the quality of that forgiveness 
that troubles us. Really these gentlemen do protest too much. 
No sooner had the solid phalanx of the Irish Party split into 
two struggling halves, than each half began to assure the 
world that there was no division, but that they were all one at 
heart, in love of each other and of their country: in the same 
breath they uttered curses and blessings; with the same hand 
‘they dealt blows and offered friendly salutations. What imports 
all this anger when it is followed by so much good-will? And 
what imports this good-will when it wears such an angry 
aspect P It is bewildering to any one who is not an Irishman. 
Whom did Mr. O’Brien bless, and whom did he curse, before 
the prison swallowed him up and he was heard no more? It is 
difficult to say, but he departed thither in the very odour of 
forgiveness. Who is the unhappy man for whom Mr. Justin 
McCarthy has no word of reproach, and whom he freely 
forgives? Surely not Mr. Parnell, upon whose head he has 
heaped some pretty flowers of rhetoric. Great is the 
magnanimity of Mr. McCarthy. When enemies flout him, and 
former friends deride him, he is not angry ; he is only grieved, 
so grieved, and sorry. He forgives, and hits back again with 
a vigour that is astonishing in so gentle and forgiving a 
person. More astonishing still, in another way, is the forgive- 
ness extended by Mr. Timothy Healy to Mr. O’Brien Dalton. 
He had received at the hands of that gentleman the most cruel 
bodily injury. Before the latter had expressed a word of con- 
trition, before he had even confessed his offence, and while he 
was actually supposed to be spreading a cock-and-bull story 
about a slippery floor and a bed-post, Mr. Healy forgave him. 
The case is avery monument of magnanimity, and has been fully 
reported in the newspapers. We wonder whether Mr. Dalton 
will bring himself to forgive Mr. Healy’s forgiveness : that 
would be more magnanimous still. Nor is Mr. Parnell himself 
to be outdone in the matter of forgiveness. He too received 
a blow, and in a very painful part of his person: he did not 
return it ; he took pity on the striker, forgave him, and, as he 
says, handed him out in safety to the crowd of his friends. In 
«Vanity Fair,” Thackeray describes a good lady who forgives her 
sister Jane, and adds: “I regard her as a sister, of course.” 
“Which means—?” says the author. “But what does it mean 
when a lady says that she regards Jane asa sister?” What 
does it mean, indeed? And what does it mean when Mr. 
Parnell says that he forgives the man who struck him? 
Or when Mr. Healy publishes his correspondence of forgive- 
ness in the papers? Or when Mr. McCarthy is filled with 
sorrowful pity? Or when one and all declare their undying 
devotion to each other, and their determination to smite each 








other hip and thigh? They do, indeed, protest too much. 
The very essence of forgiveness is its silence ;—that it should 
be silent under injury and make no sign. Anopen declaration 
of pardon is not forgiveness; it is much more like a refined 
revenge. 

Of sham forgiveness there are many kinds; almost as many 
as are the offences which call for it. What is the hardest 
offence to forgive? Thackeray declared that the unpardonable 
crime was prosperity, and instanced the case of Steele. Dick 
Steele, out at elbows and living from hand to mouth, had 
no enemy in the world but himself: Sir Richard Steele, who 
lived in a fine house and rode in his own coach, was sur- 
rounded by a growl of hatred and contempt, and saw 
his old friends turned into bitter enemies: and the gallant 
knight, fallen upon evil days, and once more a prey to 
adversity, became dear Dick Steele to his friends again, who 
transferred all their wrath and anger to Addison for daring to 
sell him up. There is a certain amount of truth in the con- 
tention ; but the unforgiveable nature of the offence is due to 
its being a succession of offences, and not one. The undue 
prosperity of the wicked man, or of our friend, is an offence 
that is renewed every day, every hour, that it lasts, which 
necessitates an equal renewal of forgiveness to keep pace with 
it. One can forgive the crime committed, but not the crime 
that is going to be committed; one can forgive a man his 
past, but one cannot really forgive his future. Hence it is 
only the advent of adversity that can ensure a full and genuine 
forgiveness of prosperity. But the most unpardonable sin, to 
our mind, the one injury that we find it most hard to forgive, 
is the one that we ourselves have committed. Chi fa ingiuria 
non perdona mai, as the Italian proverb runs. It is infinitely 
more difficult to forgive the man whom we have injured than 
the man who has injured us. For what constitutes forgive- 
ness, if it is not to forego revenge? To forego revenge, when 
revenge is out of our power, is quite the best satisfaction that 
we can offer to our wounded feelings: it is useless to kick 
against the pricks, and although there is no great merit in 
the proceeding, we can at least lay the flattering unction to 
our souls that we have followed the nobler course, and satisfied 
the utmost exigencies of our consciences. To forego revenge 
when it is in our power,—well, that is often the most refined, 
the most subtle form of revenge that we can possibly obtain. 
And the proof of it lies in the fact that in neither case will the 
man who has wronged us be able to forgive us. Wherefore we 
have no great admiration for the virtue of forgiveness, except 
in those rare cases when it is not only silent as to the wrong 
inflicted, but actually attempts to contrive that the wrong 
should be obliterated and forgotten. Forgiveness that is 
attended by a flourish of trumpets, partakes of either the 
nature of revenge or hypocrisy. Mr. Pecksniff, we know, 
freely forgave Tom Pinch. Or, to take a better-known 
example, the arch-hypocrite Tartuffe freely forgave the son 
whom he had turned out of his father’s house. What a 
delightful comment upon the nature of blatant forgiveness 
is the answer that Tartuffe makes to Cléante when the latter 
urges him to reconcile father and son :— 

“ Hélas! je le voudrais, quant 4 moi, de bon cceur ; 

Je ne garde pour lui, monsieur, aucune aigreur ; 

Je lui pardonne tout; de rien je ne le blame, 

Et voudrais le servir du meilleur de mon 4me; 

Mais l’intérét du ciel n’y saurait consentir, 

Et s’il rentre céans, c’est 4 moi d’en sortir.” 
Poor Tartuffe!—lJe pauvre homme! as Orgon would have 
said—it is curious how often the interests of heaven interfere 
with the inclinations of such men as he was. We pardon our 
enemies, of course; we are loud in our professions of forgive- 
ness; but the duty we owe to heaven, our duty to our country, 
to society, to this, to that, and a thousand other things besides, 
all prevent us from passing over our injuries in silence, or 
staying the hand of justice. All the more honour to those few 
people who are capable of that magnanimous silence, and who 
can practise real forgiveness! 


But to return to the peculiar quality of Irisi forgiveness. 
It cannot be called hypocritical,—at any rate, it is not con- 
sciously hypocritical. Nor is it intended as a revenge; it 
follows too quickly and too naturally upon the injury for that. 
It is not intended to be lasting, for certainly it does not 
prevent revenge being taken later on. At the same time, it 
seems to make a profound impression upon the man who pro- 
fesses it, and who calls heaven and earth to witness his 
clemency and magnanimity. What does it mean, then? We 
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believe that it simply means this,—that it is a fine sentiment. 
There is one thing that no Irishman can resist, and that is a 
fine sentiment. To forgive your enemy is a very fine sentiment 
indeed, whether it be that he has wronged you, or you have 
wronged him ; and that is why it is found so often in an Irish- 
man’s mouth. To break his enemy’s head is also a strong temp- 
tation to an Irishman; and that is the reason why the utterance 
of the beautiful sentiment is so often interrupted by the whack 
of the shillelagh. Both actions probably are accompanied by the 
same amount of conviction. It is strange, for in one way the 
Irish have proved themselves the most unforgiving race in the 
world; they invented the system of boycotting, than which 
amore malignant or more unforgiving form of rancour has 
never been known. And yet, is the rancour any more serious 
than the forgiveness? One cannot help being reminded of a 
character in one of Samuel Lover’s songs. A priest refuses 
his blessing to a dying man, because the latter will not include 
one particular enemy in the list of those whom he forgives. 
After arguing the point, the sick man suggests a compromise : 
“Tf I die, I’ll forgive; 
But as sure as I live, 
T’ll as surely destroy,” &c. 

He would carry his anger to the grave, but not beyond it. 
There is a deplorable levity, no doubt, in such a conception of 
forgiveness ; but supposing that there is the same levity of 
meaning in his anger, and that the sentiment of rancour is 
as light and unreal as that of forgiveness—what then? After 
all, there are Irish characteristics that are more difficult to 
believe than even this. 





MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 

T is impossible to estimate how far the benign influence 

of a beautiful life may extend, and one of the chief 
claims to our respect for the Christian Church is its emphatic 
recognition of this human response to its dogmas. <A noble 
life is a reflection of their light on the eddying streams of 
existence, and a visible embodiment of the ideals to which we 
cling, sometimes in spite of a superficial unbelief that they 
exist. Pauline Marie Armande de la Ferronnays performed 
a twofold work during her eighty-three years of life, which 
ended on Tuesday last at her apartment in Paris. She 
gave Western Europe the most finished picture it possesses 
of refined family and social manners. No doubt the 
“ Récit dune Seur” gains brilliancy and charm through the 
social position, the cultivation, and the polished amenity of 
those whose correspondence she linked together with rare 
art. But the book is pre-eminently a story of the inner 
life, of joys and sorrows and faithful trust that are possible 
to us all, and lie too deep to be affected by superficial 
circumstances. Love in its higher aspects, human and 
divine, is the theme of the book. Fatherly and filial, betrothed 
and married love,—the love which “rose to the stars,” as 
Dante’s did when death had shown the way, the love of 
family and friends, those golden threads in the texture of 
human life which sign in it the name of God as in some 
Eastern embroidery,—distinguishes all Mrs. Craven’s work, 
whether it be narrative or fiction. The story of her own 
family, built up on their journals and letters, will remain Mrs. 
Craven’s best achievement, and no writer of this, perhaps of 
any century, has produced a fairer monument of such ex- 
quisite proportions, harmonious and tending to the furthest 
aims of art, than is the “Récit.” Mrs. Craven was a great 
artist, and to those who knew her personally, it is a constant 
subject of regret that she too modestly concealed the large 
part she had in the presentation of those lives to whom she 
has given the immortality of literary beauty. English taste 
is slow to admire French ideals; but the great nation 
on whose mantle shine such stars as Pascal and Fénélon, 
and innumerable lights less visible but as pure, is yet strong 
in piety and orderly Christian life. Mrs. Craven’s per- 
sonality may well outweigh a dozen scandals of modern 
French literature, and the friends and comrades of her life 
held the standard of French manners well above that gutter of 
coarseness and irreligion about which we are too curious. The 
La Ferronnays family were but one of a group; they certainly 
did not think themselves unusually good, and, in fact, did not 
encourage the publication of the “ Récit.” It was to obey the 
last wish of her Swedish sister-in-law, Alexandrine Alopeus, 
that Mrs. Craven printed, at first for private circulation, 
the story of her brother Albert’s life and Alexandrine’s con- 





version. Like the Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, it was an 
unconscious revelation, a revelation that in its turn revealed 
how large was the number of those who could appreciate such 
books. On its publication in 1867, it was crowned by the 
Academy, and greeted by critics of every shade as a work of 
excellent beauty. It has passed its fortieth edition, and the 
letters must be counted by hundreds which the author has: 
received from grateful readers who have been helped by it to 
know that sorrow and death may be but other names for joy 
and triumph. 


From her own pen we know little of Pauline de la Ferron- 
nays. Yet her life contained materials for romance that 
would make her memoirs as pathetic as any she has given 
usof others. Her father and mother, both of the best noblesse: 
de Vépée, were never rich, and they suffered real poverty 
during the emigration. They were married at Klagenfurth 
in 1802, while with the army of the Prince de Condé. Of 
their ten children, four died in infancy. Pauline was born in 
1808 at 36 Manchester Street, London, and her childish recol- 
lections were of privation, and the brave courage engendered 
in noble souls by misfortune. The Comte dela Ferronnays, as 
the intimate friend of the Duc de Berry, counted for much at 
the Tuileries after the Restoration. His wife was lady-in- 
waiting to the Duchesse de Berry, and her mother, the 
Marquise de Montsoreau, niece of that Duchesse de Tourzel 
who had shared the imprisonment of the Temple with 
Louis XVI. and his family, was in her turn named to be 
gouvernante of the Enfants de France. M. de la Ferronnays,. 
too able to remain only a courtier, was appointed Ambassador 
to Russia in 1818. Violently phil-Hellene, he was the friend of 
Alexander and of Capo d’Istria, and in sympathy with the 
Due Ge Richelieu and Hyde de Neuville. He was, at the Con- 
gresses of Laibach and Verona, anti-Austrian and anti-English, 
but distinguished in all transactions by that fine sense of 
honour which refused the patronage of the power behind the 
throne, as represented by Madame du Cayla. Foreseeing the 
dangers of the Polignac ordonnances,and other follies of Charles. 
X.’s régime, he resigned his portfolio as Foreign Minister in 
1829, and was appointed Ambassador at Rome, where the news. 
of the fall of his master in 1830 reached him, and made an end 
of his official career and its emoluments. Meantime, his daughter- 
Pauline had gained much of that charming reasonableness which 
is, perhaps, best acquired in diplomatic life. During this period 
many of those friendships were formed which she never gave 
up. To have danced, as a child, with the late Lord Sydney 
at Moscow in 1817, and to have been among the visitors at 
Frognal not long before his death in 1890, gives some gauge of 
her experience of English society. Carlyle was able to tell her 
that there was “something in her very pleasing to” him; and Sir 
Walter Scott’s mention of her in his Diary shows that he had 
been struck by her in her brilliant youth. With the Bourbon 
dynasty ended the worldly prosperity of her family ; but other 
distinctions besides wealth and position belonged to them. 
Their history, from their political fall in 1830 to 1848, is given 
in the “ Récit ”; and we infer from it, notwithstanding her per- 
sonal reticence, how much valued both Pauline and her husband 
were in the circle in which they moved. She married Mr. 
Augustus Craven in September, 1834. He had left the Army to 
become a diplomatist and to indulge his tastes asa student. Ex- 


tremely good-looking, and fitted hardly less than his wife for- 


social success, he was said by Fanny Kemble to be the best 
amateur actor she had known. Son of Mr. Keppel Craven, who 
so long shielded George IV.’s unhappy wife from even worse 
disaster than befell her, Augustus was the grandson of the 
Margravine of Anspach, and in his childhood a pet at Branden- 
burg House. During the first thirty-six years of their 
married life, Mr. and Mrs. Craven were on a level of fortune 
with most of their acquaintances. They had the genius of 
hospitality, and wherever his diplomatic career led him— 
Lisbon, Carlsruhe, Brussels, or Naples—they formed a 
brilliant centre. Music, and the gift of voice to express it, 
were hereditary in the La Ferronays family, and Mrs. Craven 
loved and interpreted Shakespeare well, as did her husband, 
in their little theatre at Naples. In politics and religion, they 
were of that noble if over-sanguine party which counted 
Montalembert, Ozanam, Lacordaire, and Falloux among 
its leaders. They hoped that the “ principles of 89” might 
be remodelled and sanctioned by the Church, and who shall 
say how much those sincere and brilliant men have done 
towards “ baptising democracy” ? Mrs. Craven’s conception 
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of the dignity of human personality, on the ground of its relation 
with God, was a high one. She ardently desired that liberty of 
the “interior man” which defies all jailers of human souls, and 
she gave her enthusiasm to all noble assertions of freedom as 
she understood it,—even perhaps to Garibaldi for the moment 
when he offered his conquest to Victor Emmanuel, but only 
for the moment. In England she had many friends. For 
some time Mr. Craven was on Lord Palmerston’s personal 
staff, and he and his wife lived in Berkeley Square, a position 
he resigned to stand unsuccessfully for Dublin in 1852. Mrs. 
Craven’s “ Reminiscences,” published many years afterwards, 
reveal something of her social standing in London. But no 
one truly estimated her genius until the “ Récit” was given 
to the public. One of her dearest English friends was 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, whose Life is Mrs. Craven’s 
latest publication, written with a sympathy and literary 
power extraordinary in an octogenarian. Mrs. Craven’s 
first attempt at literature was her story, “Anne Severin,” 
not published, however, until after the “Récit.” She 
underrated at all times her literary power, and we doubt 
if the series of volumes which in the past twenty 
years have amounted to a considerable literary equipment, 
would have seen the light had not the complete loss of their 
fortune befallen Mr. Craven and his wife in 1870. It wasafter 
this date, and when she was past sixty, that the true courage 
of the woman shone with a light more brilliant than any 
in the “ Récit.” Noble by every title of refinement, endurance, 
and labour, as of birth, she faced her new circumstances 
boldly, and by her pen enabled her husband and herself to 
struggle through years when their only resource was the sale 
of some personal treasures saved from the wreck of their 
fortune. Happily, they had never incurred debt, and what 
they had was their own. An annuity of some hundreds was 
obtained from the Bavarian Exchequer, after two years of abso- 
lute uncertainty, by way of compromise for a dormant claim 
of the Margravine of Anspach; but self-denying prudence 
and hard work were the outlook of the Cravens for the rest 
of their lives. Mr. Craven’s translation and excellent 
abridgment of the Prince Consort’s Life was written under 
this pressure, and he was doubly helped by his wife, alike 
in the work itself and by her cheerfulness and courage at times 
when he suffered extreme depression. Few of her friends 
knew that her charm of manner, her dignity, her interest in 
literature and politics, concealed an aching heart and a sick 
sense of discouragement during that struggling old age. It was 
at the close of a specially brilliant season at Rome, when her 
salon had been crowded with all the illustrious visitors of 1870, 
that a telegram suddenly announced their ruin. They went 
to La Cava, their beautiful villa on the Tyrrhene Sea, to break 
the last links with their past. “ Fleurange,” Mrs. Craven’s 
most popular novel, was written within six months, while her 
heart was torn by the disasters of her country, as well as by 
what seemed to her her personal shipwreck. Those who knew 
this read “ Fleurange” with a fresh sense of its true realism 
in the sphere of love and duty. They admired anew the sweet 
rendering of human life, the practical good sense which under- 
lies all its idealism and proves the harmony of beauty and 
good, when they entered into the writer’s troubles. She knew, 
in her large experience, of many a thrilling episode that might 
have been used for sensational purposes; but when the drift 
of her world was most adverse, she persevered in writing 
according to the highest standard of a refined and religious 
judgment. 

It is always a question whether it is desirable to lay bare in 
fiction the springs of devout life, the life with which, for all 
her social qualities, Mrs. Craven was most conversant. For 
the Christian hero as such, there can be no Nemesis. Fates 
and Furies have no more power over him than over Dante at 
the gates of Dis. Nor was it in Mrs. Craven’s nature or 
religious tendency to lead her readers to those gates. Neither 
could a talent which draws sections of human misery as an 
engineer might draw the section of a sewer where it is at its 
fullest, commend itself to the large optimism of Mrs. Craven, 
which could not exclude the Creator from his creation. She 
attempted, particularly in what we think her best novel, “ Le 
Mot de l’Enigme,” as she wrote to a friend, “to redeem the 
word ‘ Love’ from the profanation which has made it almost 
unpronounceable in French, and to revive some sentiment of 
poetry in my dear but most prosaic Faubourg St. Germain, 
where next to ‘Love,’ ‘ Piety’ is the most forbidden of all 








words, and is looked on as a dangerous ingredient in life, 
whereas it seems to me obvious that the present danger of 
even the best French society lies in the opposite direction.” 

During the years of anxiety and hard work that followed 
the Franco-German War, Mrs. Craven frequently indulged 
what she called her malheureuse passion for England, which 
her husband fully shared. She knew, indeed, England at its 
best. Holland House was but one of the historical homes 
always open to her. Her description of Broadlands in her 
“Reminiscences” is one of her best sketches. In 1884, Mr. 
Craven was attacked by paralysis, and nothing in the “ Récit” 
is more touching than his wife’s report of his piety and 
resignation during his illness. He died at the house of 
Princess Wittgenstein, near Lausanne, who was one of 
their most faithful friends; and afterwards Mrs. Craven 
returned to her life of loneliness in Paris. Death was in 
her thoughts, but a passage to fuller life through grief can 
never crush a character such as hers. She arranged 
her expenses so as to free her mind altogether from 
money anxieties, which had a special horror for her; but 
writing had become a habit. To obey a wish of Mr. Craven’s, 
she published her last novel, “Le Valbriant,” which they had 
planned together, in 1885. Her last visit to England, in 1886, 
was to collect materials for her Life of Lady G. Fullerton. In 
that visit she was as delightful as ever to her many friends, 
freshening our memory of great men gone and of events during 
the last sixty years, in some of which she had played her part. 
Nor did her personality dwindle, up to the fatal illness which 
in June, 1890, paralysed her busy right hand and silenced her 
fine faculty of speech. Her small, erect figure, her hair white of 
recent years, her large, pathetic eyes, the smile of good sense 
when new-fangled fantasies were broached, were in harmonious 
relief to her drawing-room and library in Paris, the windows 
of which looked on the spacious garden of a convent, beyond 
which the dome of the Invalides in the mist of setting sun- 
light almost reminded her of her beloved Rome. When she 
was eighty, she was still the life of a dinner-party of old 
friends given to celebrate her birthday. She still felt an 
enthusiasm which obliged her to write of Gordon and Damien, 
at the expense, alas! of a work that would have been the com- 
plement of the “ Récit,” a memoir of her own life, to be entitled 
“Chemin Parcouru.” Will some part of it at least be given to 
the world? Would that her Life could be written by hands 
as reverent and skilful as her own, and inspired as hers were 
by the genius of that spiritual portraiture which is the highest 
art ! 





A REAL PANTOMIME. 

F there be any lovers left of the ancient art of dumb-show 

as applied to dramatic representation, we should strongly 
recommend them to go and see the very curious “ musical 
play without words” called L’Enfant Prodigue, now being 
given at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Real pantomime, a 
story told entirely by gesture, has almost died out in this 
country, at any rate as regards the legitimate theatres, though 
we have been told that very clever pantomimic sketches— 
generally, of course, of the purely grotesque kind—are to be 
seen at the music-halls. But there is no pantomime-acting 
now like that of Carlotta Grisi as Esmeralda, and Perrot as 
Pierre Gringoire, and Cerrito as Alma, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre; and on our own boards, W. H. Payne as Hans of 
Iceland, and Wieland as the Little Hunchback. The Christmas 
pantomimes of fifty years ago were almost altogether dumb- 
show, and of course consisted entirely of buffoonery, though 
often extremely clever. Now, we are given to understand, 
they are simply brilliant spectacles, with the lazzi and 
songs of the music-halls interspersed. But a little domestic 
drama expressed altogether by gestures, accompanied by 
music, is, we imagine, altogether new in England. And 
this is what L’Enfant Prodigue is. The story, which is 
necessarily very simple, is a rather Frenchified version of the 
great parable, and may be told in a very few words. Pierrot 
the younger, keeping house with his well-to-do parents, and 
being an only child and spoilt, waxes fat and kicks. In fact, 
he runs off with a pretty washerwoman, with whom he carries 
on, presumably in Paris, having provided the needful funds 
by breaking open the parental till. When the money is 
exhausted, the washerwoman naturally takes up with some- 
body else, and the prodigal son has nothing for it but to return 
home in a starving condition. His mother receives him joy- 
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fully, but the elder Pierrot, being cast in a sterner mould 
than his Scriptural prototype, altogether refuses to kill any 
sort of calf, and, in fact, nearly has a fit of apoplexy on 
seeing his son. Fortunately, the drums of a passing regiment 
are heard, and the prodigal expresses his determination to 
enlist in it. The patriotic resolve softens the father, and the 
prodigal son is understood to be forgiven as the curtain falls. 

The foregoing bald sketch gives really no sort of notion of the 
wonderful dramatic reality with which L’Enfant Prodigue is 
presented to the spectators. There is, of course, some conven- 
tionalism; but it is not that of Mr. Folair and the Infant Pheno- 
menon. No actor or actress of the Prince of Wales’s misses a 
gesture, which in pantomimic acting means a point ; and it was 
quite curious to see, at the first performance on Tuesday after- 
noon, how ready the audience, who, as it seemed to us, were 
nearly all English, were to seize and applaud every significant 
‘piece of pantomime. The performers were few in number. 
Mademoiselle Jane May personated the protagonist, Pierrot 
the younger, M. Courtés was Pierrot pére, Madame Schmidt 
was his wife, Mademoiselle Zanfretta personated Phrynette, 
the too attractive washerwoman, and M. Gouget the noble- 
man who replaces Pierrot junior in her affections. The 
best of all these performers was M. Courtés, who is, 
we believe, the “creator” of the part of the father of the 
prodigal. In the first act, he is the very type of a jovial 
French peasant, and in the third act we see the same man 
utterly broken down by the misconduct of his son. Made- 
moiselle May made a charming Pierrot, and her gesticulation 
was admirable throughout, though her facial expression 
lacks variety. Madame Schmidt, as the broken-hearted 
mother, was excellent, and Mademoiselle Zanfretta’s airs and 
graces in the first act were very good. In the second act, 
Phrynette, as the daughter of the horse-leech, is necessarily 
somewhat repulsive, and it seems to us that the whole of this 
part of the play might be condensed with advantage. One of 
the great points in the first act is the writing of a love-letter by 
young Pierrot. Mademoiselle May’s acting, while meditating 
upon the composition, is one of the most perfect things in the 
play, and it has not even the help of music. At the close of 
the first act, when the parents wake up and look on, turned 
to stone with horror, while their son is robbing them, the 
situation is almost too ghastly; but no words of praise can 
be too high for the acting. The second act is, as we have 
said, not very pleasant, and, we think, too long, though 
Mademoiselle May’s capture of an imaginary bluebottle is 
amusing. The third is the great act. Nothing more 
effective, nothing more touching, has been seen on the 
stage than the meeting of the poor prodigal and his 
mother; and M. Courtés is almost too realistic in his 
paternal rage. The incidents of the play,as may be gathered 
from what we have said, are few and simple; but there is not 
a dull moment in it. Every gesture not only means some- 
thing in itself, but carries on the action, and is, moreover, so 
ingeniously devised that the dullest spectator can understand 
what it means. Only once has it seemed necessary to the 
author of the play, M. Carré fils, to give the spectators a 
hint, and this is given by the introduction of a few bars of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March.” The art with which the 
dialogue, so to speak, is restricted to subjects which can be 
made comprehensible, is very remarkable; no less so ‘is the 
great intelligence which all the performers show in ‘carrying 
out the author’s intentions. 

Of the music, which is by M. Wormser, a young composer 
little known in this country, it would not be fair to speak 
after one hearing. It is melodious and elegant, and not 
without power when requisite; but its chief merit seemed to 
us to be that it was in the highest degree appropriate, and that 
it was made throughout subservient to the action. The prin- 
cipal instrument used is the pianoforte; but the orchestra is 
also freely employed. At the first representation, on Tuesday 
last, the composer himself, M. Wormser, was at the piano, 
aad of course the ingenious accompaniments for that instru- 
ment were given by him with the fullest possible effect. In 
conclusion, we affirm that L’Enfant Prodigue, as given at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, is both in conception and 
execution one of the most artistic and delightful works that 
has ever been put upon the stage. No one who has seen it 
will ever forget the picture of the father, mother, and son 
sitting at table when the curtain rises on the first act, or the 
touching meeting in the third act of the repentant prodigal 
and his mother. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE RECONSTITUTION OF LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—The last scheme for the reconstitution of the University 
of London having now become a public document, and being 
in process of conversion into a draft charter for the con- 
sideration of Convocation at its May meeting, may I again be- 
allowed to invite the attention of your readers to one or two 
aspects of this difficult question P 

It will be remembered that the Royal Commission which sat 
on this subject in 1888, and whose report has been more or less 
the inspiration of the present scheme, was equally divided as 
to whether the present University should take up the new 
work, or whether a better solution would be the establishment 
of a second Metropolitan University. The lawyers on the 
Commission were for compromise with the present University ; 
the teachers “doubted the possibility” of such plan. The 
thorny experiences of the Senate in evolving their latest 
revised scheme would appear to justify the teachers in the 
opinion they recorded. To meet the demands of University 
and King’s Colleges, a powerful infusion of their representa- 
tives upon the Senate was provided for; this at once shifted 
the centre of gravity of the Senate so far from the interests 
of the Provincial Colleges, which sent up many more cand'- 
dates to Burlington Gardens than the two ambitious Metro- 
politan Colleges, that a new scheme grafting on provincial 
senators had to be devised. The Medical Colleges at 
first were jealous of any infringement of their virtual 
monopoly of London medical qualifications, and stood out 
of the ring until the M.B. examination was practically 
thrown over to them, in spite of the unanimous conclu- 
sion of the Commission against empowering the Corpora- 
tions to confer degrees. Moreover, this gradual expansion 
of the Senate to conciliate outsiders has proportionately 
reduced the representation of Convocation to the miserable 
fraction of ten Fellows out of a total of fifty-two. Convocation 
is naturally a jealous body,—jealous of the introduction of 
external influence, jealous that the high standard of the degrees 
be maintained, and jealous as to the traditions of the Univer- 
sity. The result is a revolt on the part of members of Convoca- 
tion against this last scheme of the Senate, in the production of 
which they have had scarcely any hand. A circular has been 
sent to every member of Convocation severely criticising the 
many weak points in the new scheme, and, while courteously 
inviting an expression of dissent from the Senate’s proposal, 
obviously indicating a determination to wreck the scheme. Is 
it too late to revert to the more matured opinion of the 
teachers on the Commission, who foresaw the injury which the 
present University must incur by so profoundly altering its 
work, which was admittedly well done? Is it not possible to 
allow the University of London to maintain its old position, 
imperial, impersonal, with high-standard degrees open to all, 
and to allow external Colleges to agree among themselves 
upon some method of “branding their own herrings,” and 
turning out doctors in such profusion as the so-called “ medical 
grievance ” may require ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. J. Coutins, M.D., MS., B.Sc. 

- 1 Albert Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W., March 30th. 








THE SUN DANCING ON EASTER DAY. 

[To tHe EprTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Folk-lore dies out fast ; let us cherish what little remains. 
It is still firmly believed in Lincolnshire that the sun dances 
on Kaster Day in honour of our Lord’s resurrection. Having 
heard that my gardener (as honest and excellent a Lincolnshire 
man as is to be found) had looked out for the phenomenon and. 
seen it this year, I interviewed him thus:—‘“ Well, John, I 
hear you had a grand view of the sun yesterday: I have often 
heard it said that it dances on Easter Day, but never met 
with any one who had really seen it.” “Aa, Sir, it was the 
grandest sight as ever I see in my life. It kep’ on the dance 
for nigh on half-an-hour, dancin’ an’ turnin’ round all the 
time. Nobody couldn’t form no idee as hadn’t seen it. It was 
like as if it had cogwheels all round it, and it kep’ dartin’ out, 
dartin’ out light it did. It was most like that thing in the 
Menagic Lantern as keeps turning round. I’ve been very 
anshus to get a sketch [view] on it ever sin’ my mother told 
me, an’ she’s been dead this fourteen year. I seed milkman a 
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goin’ past, an’ I calls out, ‘Look at that there sun!’ ‘Bless 
my life,’ he says, ‘I never see nowt like it.’ Then I goes an’ 
calls up Mrs. —— an’ Mary —— to look at it. The sun rose 
bright this morning, but aa! it wasas different as it could be.” 

Such is faithful John’s story. Iam certain, from his manner 
of telling it, that he did see something unlike any other sunrise 
he ever saw; and he sees it everyday. It would be interesting 
to know whether there was any actual phenomenon observable, 
which would account for his being impressed as he was with a 
deep feeling of mystery and wonder.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. E. C. 


JOHN HOME, AUTHOR OF “DOUGLAS.” 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecTaTor.” | 

S1r,—It has become the fashion with certain writers of late 
years to decry the genius of John Home, of Douglas fame, 
and now, to add piquancy to a worn theme, insinuations are 
being levelled at his character. Thus, in your review of “The 
Modern Church of Scotland,” in the Spectator of the 14th ult., 
the remark of the author of that work that “ Home removed 
to London, where he addicted himself chiefly to literary pur- 
suits,” is first commended for the “academically correct” use 
of the word “addicted,” and then censured because the word 
“chiefly” leaves room for the possibility that Home was 
“addicted” (in the popular sense) “to something different 
from literary pursuits, and perhaps less reputable.” 

Will you allow me, as one of the few persons now living who 
have obtained their knowledge of John Home direct from one 
of his nearest relatives and closest friends, to say a few words 
on both subjects ? 

First as to his genius. Hazlitt, philosophising on the decay 
of the imaginative faculty in his time, says that no true 
tragedy or comedy—meaning one that was remembered after 
its first ruan—had been written since Douglas and The School 
for Scandal, and argues that as a voyager who puts from the 
shore has the mountain-peaks in view long after lesser objects 
are lost to sight, so these works have kept the stage while all 
minor productions are forgotten. This was written in 1820; 
but Douglas, produced in 1756, remained a stock-piece at the 
Edinburgh theatre till about 1840. Some years later it was 
burlesqued at the St. James’s Theatre, London, the last 
honour paid to a classic. Sheridan still lives in his comedy, 
while Home’s tragedy is dead, not, however, without leaving 
its mark on the literature of its time, and working a salutary 
influence on three generations. So much for the man’s work; 
what say his contemporaries of the man himself? 

Every well-informed person will perceive that the word 
“chiefly,” so adroitly made use of by your reviewer, has 
reference to the pursuit of politics, which engaged so much 
of Home’s attention after he gained the patronage and friend- 
ship of Lord Bute. The use he made of it is thus described 
by Dr. Alexander Carlyle, in his Autobiography :— 

“Home might really have been said to have been the second 
man in the Kingdom while Bute remained in power, which in- 
fluence he used, not for his own advancement—he never asked 
anything for himself—but for the service of his friends.” 

And the following is from the memoir by his nephew in 
Colburn’s New Monthly, 1839 :— 

“ John Home, a man distinguished by every virtue, a celebrated 
scholar, and a member of a most holy order, devoting, through a 
long life, his talents to the culture of the dramatic art: making 
virtue, heroism, truth, and fortitude his theme; enlisting our 
sympathies for these, and arraying them against vice and un- 
chastened passion ; his golden periods, the luxury of our intel- 
lectual taste; his sentiments, like stars set up to enkindle generous 
emulation. Seeing this, who can impugn his motives, complain 
of the application of his talent, or doubt that the most enlightened 
principle inspired and guided his labours ?” 

Before tributes like these, the authors of mischievous sugges- 
tions and lively theories may well shrink abashed.—I am, Sir, 
&e., G: Vi EE 

[The sentence was a purely verbal eriticism on a word used 
in an unsuitable context, and not in the least an imputation, 
as any careful reader must have seen.—ED. Spectator. | 











POETRY. 


SPRING. 
Apri has come, with her promise of flowers, 
Come with the budding of bare, leafless trees, 
Come with the sunlight and swift-passing showers, 
Whispers of summer to be in the breeze. 








Shine out to meet her, earth stars that have hidden 
Under the ground through the desolate days, 

Haste to the feast to which all things are bidden 
To welcome the springtime, and yield her our praise. 


How shall we render her thanks for her coming ? 
Long reigned the Winter, and cruel his sway, 
While in far happier lands she was roaming, 
She who has come back to rule us to-day. 
How shall we show her our true adoration ? 
Though earth and heaven together should sing, 
Yet not sufficiently great the ovation 
Which we would give her,—our well-beloved Spring. 


Snow-drop and crocus have blossomed before her, 
Messengers they of her glory to be; 

Blue skies stretch radiant their canopies o’er her, 
Swallow and Cuckoo return o’er the sea. 

So with all reverence come forth to meet her, 
Nature uniting in one joyous voice, 

Mountains and valleys re-echo to greet her, 
Spring is come back to us,—All things, rejoice. 


C. Grant Durr. 








BOOKS. 


———_>———_ 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 


Ir has been said that Dean Church’s review of the attitude 
of the Heads of the Oxford Colleges towards the Oxford 
Movement is one-sided,—a review which would have been 
possible only to an adherent of the movement. That doesnot 
seem to us in any degree true. The Dean recognises fully the 
weak points in the movement, which it would have been right 
and judicious for the authorities at Oxford to indicate; and 
he not only does not blame them for their wish to regulate 
it, but recognises fully the right and duty which lay upon 
them to check by the use of their authority anything 
that they thought extravagant in the tendencies of the 
movement of 1833. What he does find fault with the 
Heads of Houses for was, their denseness, their obtuse- 
ness to the high and noble elements in the characters of 
the leaders, their supineness while the movement was gaining 
ground, their panic and unfairness afterwards; and of this we 
think that Dean Church has certainly not said too much; 
perhaps he has hardly said enough. Nothing that the Dean 
writes bears hardly on the anxiety and regret with which the 
Heads observed the dangerous tendencies of the movement, 
What it does bear hardly on is their failure to appreciate 
the personal character of those who led it, their foolish 
and unjust charges of dishonesty and insincerity, their blank 
ignorance of their own theologians, so far as the great Anglican 
divines of the seventeenth century could be called their own, 
when they hardly knew anything about them; in a word, 
their indolence in mastering the meaning of the movement, 
and their intolerant and irritating way of treating it, when 
at last it alarmed them :— 


“It behoved the heads of the University to be cautious, even 
to be suspicious; movements might be hollow or dangerous things. 
But it behoved them also to become acquainted with so striking a 
phenomenon as this; to judge it by what it appealed to—the 
learning of English divines, the standard of a high and generous 
moral rule; to recognise its aims at least, with equity and sym- 
pathy, if some of its methods and arguments seemed questionable. 
The men of the movement were not mere hostile innovators; they 
were fighting for what the University and its chiefs held dear and 
sacred, the privileges and safety of theChurch. It was the natural 
part of the heads of the University to act as moderators; at any 
rate, to have shown, with whatever reserve, that they appreciated 
what they needed time to judge of. But while on the one side 
there was burning and devouring earnestness, and that power of 
conviction which doubles the strength of the strong, there was on 
the other a serene ignoring of all that was going on, worthy of a 
set of dignified French abbés on the eve of the Revolution. This 
sublime or imbecile security was occasionally interrupted by 
bursts of irritation at some fresh piece of Tractarian oddness or 
audacity, or at some strange story which made its way from the 
gossip of common-rooms to the society of the Heads of Houses. 
And there was always ready a stick to beat the offenders; every- 
thing could be called Popish. But for the most part they looked 
on, with smiles, with jokes, sometimes with scolding. Thus the 
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men who by their place ought to have been able to gauge and 

control the movement, who might have been expected to meet 

half-way a serious attempt to brace up the religious and moral 

tone of the place, so incalculably important in days confessed to 

be anxious ones, simply set their faces steadily to discountenance 

and discredit it. They were good and respectable men, living 

comfortably in a certain state and ease. Their lives were mostly 

simple compared with the standard of the outer world, though 

Fellows of Colleges thought them luxurious. But they were blind 

and dull as tea-table gossips as to what was the meaning of the 

movement, as to what might come of it, as to what use might be 

made of it by wise and justand generous recognition, and, if need 

be, by wise and just criticism and repression. There were points of 

danger init; but they could only see what seemed to be dangerous, 

whether it was so or not; and they multiplied these points of 

danger by all that was good and hopeful in it. It perplexed and 

annoyed them; they had not imagination nor moral elevation to 

take in what it aimed at; they were content with the routine 

which they had inherited; and, so that men read for honours and 

took first classes, it did not seem to them strange or a protanation 

that a whole mixed crowd of undergraduates should be expected 

to go on a certain Sunday in term, willing or unwilling, fit or 

unfit, to the Sacrament, and be fined if they did not appear. Doubt- 

less we are all of us too prone to be content with the customary, and 

to be prejudiced against the novel, nor is this condition of things 

without advantage. But we must bear our condemnation if we stick 

to the customary too long, and so miss our signal opportunities. 

In their apathy, in their self-satisfied ignorance, in their 

dulness of apprehension and forethought, the authorities of the 

University let pass the great opportunity of their time. As it 

usually happens, when this posture of lofty ignoring what is 

palpable and active, and the object of everybody’s thought, goes 

on too long, it is apt to turn into impatient dislike and bitter 

antipathy. The Heads of Houses drifted insensibly into this 

position. They had not taken the trouble to understand the move- 

ment, to discriminate between its aspects, to put themselves 

frankly into communication with its leading persons, to judge 

with the knowledge and justice of scholars and clergymen of its 

designs and ways. They let themselves be diverted from this, 

their proper though troublesome task, by distrust, by the jealousies 

of their position, hy the impossibility of conceiving that anything 

so strange could really be true and sound. And at length they 

found themselves going along with the outside current of unin- 

structed and ignoble prejudice, in a settled and pronounced dis- 

like, which took for granted that all was wrong in the movement, 

which admitted any ill-natured surmise and foolish misrepresenta- 

tion, and really allowed itself to acquiesce in the belief that men 

so well known in Oxford, once so admired and honoured, had sunk 

down to deliberate corrupters of the truth, and palterers with 

their own intellects and consciences. It came in a few years to 

be understood on both sides, that the authorities were in direct 

antagonism to the movement; and though their efforts in opposi- 

tion to it were feeble and petty, it went on under the dead weight 

of official University disapproval. It would have been a great 

thing for the English Church—though it is hard to see how, things 

being as they were, it could have come about—if the movement 

had gone on, at least with the friendly interest, if not with the 

support, of the University rulers. Instead of that, after the first | 
two or three years there was one long and bitter fight in Oxford, 
with the anger on one side created by the belief of vague but 
growing dangers, and a sense of incapacity in resisting them, 
and with deep resentment at injustice and stupidity on the 
other.” 

That is severe, but it is not a severity directed against the 
theology of the Heads of Houses; it is a severity directed 
against their supineness, their want of discrimination, their 
incapacity for treating fairly men whose noble private character | 
and aims they had had every means of studying and of knowing | 
well. And we do not think it can be asserted that towards | 
the total inability of the Heads of Houses in Oxford to | 
measure and deal fairly by the leaders of the movement, Dean | 
Church is too severe. We are inclined to think that he is even | 
too lenient. He says in one place that the mistake committed | 
by the rulers of Oxford was “the mistake of upright and | 
conscientious men.” (p. 293.) We should be sorry to dispute 
it. But it was certainly the mistake of men who, in their 
treatment of this particular movement, manifested neither 
their uprightness nor their conscientiousness. What they did 
manifest was their timidity, their irritability, their eagerness 
to smother the movement or to blow it out, when once 
they had persuaded themselves that it was powerful enough 
to be feared. They showed neither candour nor self-command | 
in their dealings with it. They neither knew what they | 
themselves believed on the points raised by the Tractarians, | 








nor did they know what weighty Anglican authority there | 
was for the line taken by those whom they were desirous to 
erush. Whether the Tractarians were right or wrong, or 


whether they were partly right and partly wrong, the authori- 
ties of the University neither knew nor cared. They only knew 
that they themselves were fluttered and uneasy, and intent on 
making as short work with the movement as possible, whether 
in their hurry they did justice cr injustice to the vigorous 
and devout men whom they desired to silence. 


In our 





i 


opinion, the late Dean of St. Paul’s, far from characterising 
too severely the blundering and the short-sightedness of the 
Oxford authorities between 1840 and 1845, is eminently 
charitable to them. If they had had the least sagacity, 
courage, and candour, they would have dealt with the 
Tractarians far more gently, far more respectfully, and far 
more successfully. ‘To our minds, the temper of the Heads 
is sufficiently gauged by the proposal (unfortunately, and to 
the great discredit of the country clergy, a successful pro- 
posal) not only to condemn Mr. Ward’s book on The Ideal of a 
Christian Church, which, if it were to be judged at all, could 
not but have been condemned, but to take away his degree as 
a punishment for writing it. There was something at once 
petty, farcical, and spiteful in the penalty. It was a penalty 
which only small men could have thought of, and only small 
minds could have imposed. That 569 votes should have been 
given in favour of that penalty, against only 511 against it, 
will always be to us the measure of Oxford University 
graduates’ narrowness of mind in the year 1845. 

But admirable as the sketch of the struggle and the close of 
the struggle between the Tractarians and the Oxford authorities 
is, we must say that we think Dean Church hardly does full 
justice to the character and strength of Mr. W. G. Ward, at least 
as he was known to a later generation,—and, we are inclined to 
think, even as he was in the later days of the Tractarian move- 
ment itself. That he exerted an unfortunate influence over Dr. 
Newman in those later days, we quite believe; and that there 
was something quaint, owtié, and even a little provocative of 
laughter in his demeanour at that time, something which tended 
to throw a certain amount of ridicule on a movement which was 
otherwise altogether impressive and serious, we can well believe. 
But Mr. Ward was not only a man of great force and earnest- 
ness, as Dr. Church paints him, but also a man with something 
of ideal nobility in his character, which he showed in a great 
many different ways, in his extraordinary moral humility, in his 
complete and perfectly exceptional indifference to worldly con- 
siderations, and in his great magnanimity,—for no Tractarian 
of them all was so utterly incapable as he was of vindictive or 
even sore feeling under bitter personal attacks. This he showed 
by the perfect friendliness with which he accepted the snubs 
he had to suffer when he was deprived of his Balliol tutor- 
ship, and afterwards of his degree. It never even occurred 
to him to resent what other men could not help resenting. 
It never occurred to bim to feel grieved and hurt at the 
blows which he received. He “drank delight of battle 
with his peers” without ever wincing under a wound or 


| being angered by a knock-down blow. And he was, more- 


over, keener than we think the Dean of St. Paul’s gives him 
credit for, to perceive early, and with greater force than his 
colleagues, that the English Church could never embody 
the sacerdotal principle as the Tractarians taught it and 
Newman himself understood it, with anything like the 
coherence and consistency of Rome. The married life 
of the clergy is to a great extent inconsistent with it; 
the connection with the State is inconsistent with it; 
the inherited traditions as to Anglican practice are in- 
consistent with it. It is inconceivable that the practice of 
confession, which the Tractarians encouraged and many of 
them practised, and on which Mr. Ward insisted as essential 
to the production of the kind of humility at which he aimed, 
should be reintroduced with anything like force and efficacy 
into the Anglican Church; and all this he realised and gave ex- 
pression to with much. greater vigour and reality than any of 
his colleagues. Whatever the Tractarians have done to raise 
the tone of the Church in other respects, they have not 
been able to make it the thoroughgoing sacerdotal Church at 
which the movement appeared to aim, and which Mr. Ward 
at least intended with all his heart to make it. In this 
respect, Mr. Ward’s logic stood him in good stead. He made 
the Tractarian party feel, as no other member of that party 
made them feel, what the priestly principle which they had 


| adopted, pushed to its full extent, really meant. This is the 


only point on which the present reviewer is competent to form 
a judgment, on which, as he thinks, the late Dean of St. Paul’s 
has hardly done justice to one of the most remarkable figures 
to which the Tractarian agitation gave rise. 

We cannot leave this fascinating book without expressing our 
admiration of the last most beautiful and touching chapter, 
with its exquisite picture of the state of mind of those Church- 
men who could neither follow Newman to Rome, nor fall back 
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into the old attitude of contemptuous hostility towards the 
Roman Catholic Church. It seems to us to depict more truly 
than anything else known to us the real advantage gained for 
the English Church by making it sacramental, without making 
it in the highest sense sacerdotal,—in a word, by filling it with 
the spirit of Keble and Newman ; for whatever his principles 
may have forced him into, Newman never was a true sacer- 
dotalist at heart, and could not help softening and modifying 
to something like the tone of domestic life, the thoroughgoing 
sacerdotalism of his adopted Church. “ The Catastrophe,” as 
the Dean of St. Paul’s termed his last chapter, is a striking and 
pathetic climax to a wonderfully vivid picture. 





MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON CANADA.* 


THERE is so much in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s book both of 
what we heartily approve and of what we consider wrong- 
headed, injudicious, unsatisfactory, and out of political per- 
spective, that we hardly know how to speak of it. The 
mother-thought of the book is excellent, and shows the 
writer’s strong and penetrating political instinct in the 
abstract. Unfortunately, however, his thought suffers greatly 
in its translation into the concrete and practical, and the 
definite conclusions ultimately arrived at are in no sense 
worthy of the ideas that inspired them. The mother-thought 
of which we speak in regard to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s treat- 
ment of the Canadian Question, is the same as that which 
directed the old Liberal policy towards the Colonies,—the 
policy which declared that the Colonies and the parent 
State would be both benefited by allowing to English- 
men beyond the sea complete freedom of self-govern- 
ment,—an independence which ought to be bestowed 
gradually, but which must have as its ultimate goal, entire 
autonomy. To this Mr. Goldwin Smith has added that 
wider sympathy of view which, in considering the welfare of 
the English kin, rightly refuses to leave out of sight our 
countrymen of the United States. He realises fully that no 
scheme for the future development of our race can be worth 
having which does not take the Americans into account. Un- 
fortunately, however, he does not seem able to go the one 
step further, which would allow him to find complete salva- 
tion on the question of the English-speaking kin. He seems 
to imagine, for example, that Canada can only obtain her full 
development by becoming independent of England in the 
sense that foreign nations are independent. He apparently 
closes his eyes to the idea of a relationship between 
the Mother-country and the Daughter-States which shall 
neither be that of foreign Power to foreign Power, nor of 
suzerain to dependency, but of self-governing co-equals 
possessing a community of citizenship as of letters and 
language, and bound together by a perpetual tie which must 
not be called alliance, since alliance seems to infer the possi- 
bility of hostility, but which shall substantially be of that 
nature. This is the relationship in which the United States 
would now stand to England had not the old bond been cut 
with the sabre, and the daughter-State been forced into the 
position of a foreign country. Generations, perhaps centuries, 
will have to elapse before the torn ligament reunites, though 
a blind and unexpressed desire for reunion is somewhere in 
the heart of every English-speaking man and woman. Surely 
it is not wise to do anything which will induce the Colonies +o 
assume the foreign-nation relation instead of that of an 
integral part of a community of States where citizenship in 
one will bring with it citizenship in all the others. 


As we have said above, the main idea in Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
mind—the unity of the race—is above praise, though its 
application is so unfortunate. His power of saying the wrong 
thing is, indeed, sometimes extraordinary. His aim is to induce 
Canada to enter the United States, and therefore one of his 
objects is to write sympathetically of the Americans. Will it 
be believed, then, that every now and again throughout his 
book, he contrives to say the most offensive things about the 
Americans? We all know how sensitive Americans are, and 
rightly are, as regards English opinion; yet Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, when the mood is on him, does not hesitate to say 
things of the kind which Mr. Stevenson, alluding to English 
abuse of Americans, says make him “grill in his blood” to 
read. But though we have so much of complaint to make 





* Canada and the Canadian Question. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. With Map. 
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about a certain portion of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s book, both 
as regards matter and manner, we are in no sense blind 
to its great merits. The book, from the first page to the 
last, has not a dull page in it. Every word is alive with 
interest, and the writer’s inimitable power of style and phrase 
is everywhere felt in picturesque and yet dignified rhetoric 
and biting epigram. The style is classic in the best sense. 
It fits the thought like a glove, and gives it its full and most 
striking expression. To read Canada and the Canadian 
Question is, indeed, to be reminded that serious literature of the 
old and stately school is not dead. It is in the following passage, 
admirable for its shortness and perspicuity, that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith states the question with which he deals :— 


«‘ Whoever wishes to know what Canada is, and to understand 
the Canadian question, should begin by turning from the political 
to the natural map. The political map displays a vast and un- 
broken area of territory, extending from the boundary of the 
United States up to the North Pole, and equalling or surpassing 
the United States in magnitude. ‘The physical map displays four 
separate projections of the cultivable and habitable part of the 
Continent into arctic waste. The four vary greatly in size, and 
one of them is very large. They are, beginning from the east, 
the Maritime Provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island; Old Canada, comprising the present Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario; the newly-opened region of the North-West, 
comprising the Province of Manitoba and the districts of Alberta, 
Athabasca, Assiniboia, and Saskatchewan ; and British Columbia. 
The habitable and cultivable parts of these blocks of territory are 
not contiguous, but are divided from each other by great barriers 
of nature, wide and irreclaimable wildernesses or manifold chains 
of mountains. The Maritime Provinces are dividéd from Old 
Canada by the wilderness of many hundred miles through which 
the Inter-colonial Railway runs, hardly taking up a passenger or 
a bale of freight by the way. Old Canada is divided from Manitoba 
and the North-West by the great freshwater sea of Lake Superior, 
and a wide wilderness on either side of it. Manitoba and the 
North-West again are divided from British Columbia by a triple 
range of mountains, the Rockies, the Selkirks, and the Golden or 
Coast range. Each of the blocks, on the other hand, is closely 
connected by nature, physically and economically, with that portion 
of the habitable and cultivable continent to the south of it which 
it immediately adjoins, and in which are its natural markets—the 
Maritime Provinces, with Maine and the New England States ; 
Old Canada, with New York and with Pennsylvania, from which 
she draws her coal; Manitoba and the North-West, with Minnesota 
and Dakota, which share with her the Great Prairie; British 
Columbia, with the States of the Union on the Pacific. Between 
the divisions of the Dominion there is hardly any natural trade, 
and but little even of forced trade has been called into existence 
under a stringent system of protection. The Canadian cities are 
all on or near the southern edge of the Dominion; the natural 
cities at least, for Ottawa, the political capital, is artificial. The 
principal ports of the Dominion in winter, and its ports largely 
throughout the year, are in the United States, trade coming 
through in bond. Between the two provinces of Old Canada, 
though there is no physical barrier, there is an ethnological barrier 
of the strongest kind, one being British, the other thoroughly 
French, while the antagonism of race is intensified by that of 
religicn. Such is the real Canada. Whether the four blocks of 
territory constituting the Dominion can for ever be kept by political 
agencies united among themselves and separate from their Con- 
tinent, of which geographically, economically, and with the ex- 
ception of Quebec ethnologically, they are parts, is the Canadian 
question.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, as is well known, favours the inclusion of 
Canada in the American Union as the only solution of this 
problem, and his whole work is indirectly, though we readily 
acknowledge, in no sense unfairly, permeated with the idea. 
He regards the Dominion as a failure, and considers absorption 
as the manifest destiny of the Colonies. His ground for looking 
forward to this result is threefold. Economic considerations 
necessitate the union of British North America with the 
States. Secondly, he considers that only through union will 
the Colonies obtain the highest political development. 
Thirdly, he believes that union is necessary to secure the 
whole of the North American Continent to the English kin. 
Without such union, he fears that the French element in the 
Dominion may end by dominating its counsels. Before we 
attempt to meet Mr. Goldwin Smith’s arguments in favour of 
Canada entering the Union, let us first admit that we are not 
to be counted amongst those who look upon the notion with 
fear or horror. In many ways the arrangement would be a 
good one, though, on the whole, we think that the balance 
of advantage inclines the other way. Canada would gain 
greatly by Free-trade and unrestricted intercourse of all 
kinds with America, and the wealth of the States would 
doubtless be freely used to develop her territory. Again, the 
English race would gain as a whole. If ten Canadian Pro- 
vinces entered the Union, we should have always twenty 
Senators friendly to England; while the Canadian vote at 
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Presidential elections would prevent the game of “twisting 
of the Lion’s tail,” which has so regrettable an attraction for 
certain American politicians. Against these advantages we 
must, however, place the following disadvantages. Canada 
would lose the chance of developing a nationality of her 
own, under a system of government which, in our opinion, 
is a very much better one than that prevailing across 
the border. 
marriage law, criminal law, and the appointment of the 
Judges, are in the hands of the central Government. 
Canada would soon be lost in the States; but by herself 
she may be able to develop a type of Englishman dis- 
tinct, and in certain respects worthier, than any other 


in existence. The English-speaking race would be none the | 


" | 
poorer for a race of American Scotsmen, rendered hardy | 
| advertised himself as successor to his father. One of Murray’s 


and self-confident by their climate, and forced to become 
educated by the five months’ leisure of their winter. Again, 
we do not feel confident that the Canadians, at present unen- 
cumbered with problems, except that of the French and 
Catholic population, ought to join their fate with that of a 
nation which is beset with many difficult questions. That 
in the end the United States will overcome its diffi- 
culties, we do not doubt; but before victory is obtained, 
there may be a time of trouble and perplexity. Would the 
Canadians be wise voluntarily to take upon their backs the 
black nightmare of the States? If they enter the Union, they 
join hands with some ten million Negroes, many of them in 
a condition little above that of Guinea savages. Nor is 
this all; there are also in the States some three or four 
million non-Teutonic foreigners—Italians, Czechs, Hun- 
garians—whose absorption is a matter that will not be found 
too easy. Again, institutions such as the Pension List, the 
Spoils system, and the Boss, though they will doubtless be 
ultimately got rid of, are not attractive. Canada may well 
consider long and earnestly before she throws in her lot with 
her kinsmen across the border. 

But though we can see no ground for wishing the 
Canadians to seek political admission into the Union, we 
entirely agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith that complete 
commercial union, as opposed to mere reciprocity in natural 
products, is to be desired. Commercial union would have 
all the advantages of absorption in the States, and none of 
its disadvantages. It would give free play to Canada com- 
mercially, and it would foster a good feeling with America. 
Free-trade with the whole world would no doubt be better ; 
but that isapparently impossible, and therefore Free-trade with 
the nearest great community, the next best thing, is to be 
desired by all who wish Canada well. It will be said, perhaps, 
that by advocating commercial union we are contradicting 
ourselves, for commercial union, it is asserted, must mean in 
the end political absorption. We are aware that this is the 
common argument; but what ground is there for saying so? 
In the past, free commercial intercourse has not meant the 
obliteration of nationalities, and we do not for a moment 
believe that it need mean it in the future. The war, not the 
Zollverein, made Germany an Empire. We cannot wish 
Canada a better fate than first to obtain Free-trade with the 
United States, and then to join with them in throwing off the 
shackles of Protection, and in allowing the whole world to 
exchange with her the thousand products and manufactures 
that are used by mankind. 


A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS.* 
Tur history of a great publishing house like that of Mr. 
Murray is in a large measure a record of English literature 
during the period of which it treats. The vanity as well as 
the glory of literature is exhibited in these pages. Some of 
the authors who were greatly popular, and acquired wealth as 
well as fame sixty years since, are now little read, if, indeed, 
they are read at all; while others whose position was then 
uncertain, and whose books brought little payment to their 
authors, have won what appears to be a secure position in the 
Temple of Fame. There is scarcely a man or woman of mark 
in the literature of the first half of this century who was not 
directly or indirectly associated with the house of which the 
second John Murray—Byron’s Murray—may be termed the 
founder. His father, indeed, had originally started the 
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It is no small matter that in Canada the | 
| man,” a man of no enterprise, who was better qualified to 








| business at 32 Fleet Street, but he was not particularly suc- 


cessful; he died young; and it is to the high courage, to the 
unstinting generosity, and to the moral rectitude as well as 
intellectual qualities of the second John Murray, that the 
business in Albemarle Street owes the position which it has 
ever since retained. 

He began his business life before he was of age, by entering 
into partnership with Highley, his father’s “faithful shop- 


sell books over the counter than to undertake the responsi- 
bilities of a publisher. John Murray was a man of different 


| metal, and as soon as it was practicable dissolved the partner- 


ship; and having drawn lots for the house, had the good 
fortune to remain where he was, while Highley took another 
shop in the same street, and, to young Murray’s indignation, 


earliest friends was Isaac D’Israeli, whose fame, once con- 
siderable, has been eclipsed by that of his son, and in him the 
youthful publisher found a valuable literary adviser. 

Murray’s ambition is seen from the outset of his career, 
and his high sense of honour is as remarkable as his enter- 
prising spirit. He became very early associated with 
Constable, the famous Edinburgh publisher whose name is 
familiar to every lover of Sir Walter Scott. He was, says 
Lockhart, one of the most sagacious persons that ever fol- 
lowed his profession ; but he hated accounts, and, as Murray 
afterwards found, was too fond of accommodation-bills to be 
a safe man to deal with. The establishment of the Edinburgh 
Review in 1802 made Constable’s name a power in the pub- 
lishing world, and when he produced Scott’s Sir Tristreiix 
and his Lay, Murray acted as an agent for the sale in 
London, while Constable undertook the same office for his 
books in the Northern capital. A disagreement between 
Constable’s house and Longman’s, which Murray did his 
utmost to remove, led to a closer temporary connection with 
the former, and the Fleet Street publisher found it necessary, 
both for purposes of business and also of love-making, to pay 
more than one visit to Edinburgh. Both his undertakings 
were successful, but in the Life of Constable we read that the 
society of hard drinkers into which he was introduced proved 
no slight trial. He was taken to Brechin Castle, where it 
seemed to be the first duty of the guests to see which of them 
could drink the most; and at every house he visited, drinking 
appears to have been the order of the day. A fourth part in 
the share of Marmion was one fruit of the connection with 
Constable, and it may be observed here that the way in which 
years afterwards that share was presented to Scott, shows a 
gentlemanly feeling on the part of Murray that was charac- 
teristic of him throughout life. 


Mrs. Rundell’s Domestic Cookery was one of his ‘earliest 
successes ; the road to fame, and to wealth also, was thrown 
open by the conception and publication of the Quarterly 
Review. Inthe autumn of 1807, Murray wrote to Canning, 
who was then Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, sug- 
gesting that the “radically bad” principles of the Edinburgh 
Review, then in its sixth year, should be counteracted by a 
journal of better principles and of equal power. The result 
of this letter was the introduction of Gifford to Murray, 
through the Secretary’s cousin, Stratford Canning. Several 
consultations followed, but no active steps were taken until 
Murray in the following autumn visited Scott at Ashestiel. 
He could not have chosen a better moment, for Scott was 
irritated by Jeffrey’s recent review of his Marmion, and so 
disgusted with an article in the Edinburgh on the state of 
affairs in Spain, that he wrote to Constable demanding that 
his name should be taken off the list of subscribers. Into 
the new project, therefore, he entered with his wonted 
energy, and wrote a long letter to Gifford with regard to 
the proposed editorship. In this letter, Scott speaks of 
Murray as a “ young bookseller with capital and enterprise, 
and with more good sense and propriety of sentiment 
than fall to the share of most of the trade;” and adds, 
“T thought his ideas were most liberal and satisfactory.” 
Murray afterwards became one of Gifford’s warmest friends; 
but at first the ship seemed not unlikely to founder 
with such a captain at the helm, and for many a day 
Gifford’s habits of procrastination were a thorn in the side 
of Murray. He was the most unpunctual of editors. The 
earliest number of the Quarterly Review was published in 
February, 1809, and the publisher, who had invested £5,090 in 
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the undertaking, had much to make him anxious at first. “If 
Iam over-anxious,” he writes, a year later, to Gifford, “ it is 
because I have let my hopes of fame as a bookseller rest upon 
the establishment and celebrity of this journal. My character, 
as well with my professional brethren as with the public, is at 
stake upon it; for I would not be thought silly by the one, ora 
mere speculator by the other.” Murray, who had an instinctive 
dislike of personalities, whether in social life or in literature, 
objected to Gifford’s attacks on the Edinburgh. “ This, he held, 
was not the way in which a respeciable periodical should be 
conducted. It had a line of its own to pursue, without 
attacking its neighbours. ‘ Publish,’ he said, ‘the best in- 
formation, the best science, the best literature ; and leave the 
publis to decide for themselves,’”—advice that might be fre- 
quently applied with advantage in our day. One sound rule 
of the Quarterly was, that every contribution should be paid 
for, and to this rule no exception was made. Ten guineas a 
sheet was the ordinary payment, and it satisfied Scott; but 
Southey received twenty for the famous Nelson article which 
appeared in the fifth number, and from henceforth he was, as 
Gifford said, the sheet-anchor of the Review. Scott also con- 
tributed many a delightful essay, and his friend George Ellis, 
with whom Canning sometimes worked in concert, was a tower 
of strength. Croker was also a constant contributor, and in later 
days, when Gifford was laid aside by illness, frequently took 
charge of the Review. His notion of its scope was limited, and 
he thought it ought not to be made a political engine. “I have 
more than once hinted,” he wrote, “that neither politics nor 
trifles can make a sufficient substratum and foundation— 
solid literature and science must be the substance—the rest is 
leather and prunella.” Croker, by-the-way, was a far abler 
man of letters than a reader would judge who knows him 
only through the pages of his arch-enemy, Lord Macaulay ; 
but, like Macaulay, he cherished strong prejudices, and in 
writing to Murray, observes that a man of Byron’s birth and 
taste “can have nothing in common with such miserable 
creatures as we now call Radicals, of whom I know not that I 
can better express the illiterate and blind ignorance and vul- 
garity than by saying that the best informed of them have 
probably never heard of Lord Byron.” 


By degrees, and thanks in large measure to Murray’s in- 
creasing vigilance, the prospects of the Quarterly brightened, 
and in 1811 he made his editor a present of £500. “I thank 
you,” Gifford wrote somewhat curtly, “for your magnificent 
present ; but £500 isa vast sum. However, you know your 
own business.” Gifford was painstaking to a fault in his 
editorial capacity, and often held back the publication until 
an erasure or a correction could be finally inserted. It wasa 
very common occurrence for the Review to appear a month or 
six weeks after date, and in one year only two numbers were 
published. It is almost needless to say that when, in 1825, 
Lockhart accepted the management, the Quarterly was no 
longer in danger of suffering from its editor’s procrastina- 
tion. 

In 1812, Miller, who carried on business at 50 Albemarle 
Street, desired to retire from “the trade,” and John Murray, 
having purchased his lease, copyrights, and stock, took 
possession of the house which has now for nearly eighty 
years been associated with his name. That house is connected 
with many a famous memory. Thither has come, at one 
time or another, through this long and eventful period, almost 
every man of high mark in literature or politics, in art or 
science; and few are the hosts in London who have welcomed 
more distinguished guests than the second John Murray and 
his son, the present venerable head of the house. The 
latter, by-the-way, remembers witnessing the first meeting 
of Byron and Scott in his father’s drawing-room, and was 
struck as a boy by the sight of the two lame poets 
stumping together down the stairs. Murray probably owed 
even more of his success in life to his connection with 
Lord Byron than to the Review of which he was so justly 
proud. The poet’s extraordinary fame made his publisher 
also famous, and Murray’s lavish generosity brought several 
poets and scores of poetasters to his house. The amount paid 
to Byron was about £10,000; Crabbe received £3,000, much to 
his astonishment, and the publisher lost pretty heavily on 
the venture; he offered Southey £1,000 for a poem he had not 
read, the sum which Constable, with a far better prospect of 
recouping himself, had previously offered under similar cir- 
cumstances to Scott; he gave Campbell £1,000 for his 








Selections; and £1,500 to Milman for three dramas, which 

Dr. Smiles mildly calls “a rather excessive price.” Murray 

gained a high reputation by paying his authors royally, and 

his known generosity attracted also a number of impecunious 

persons who had small claims upon his purse. Byron’s sister 
asked more than once for a loan, as she was “ poverty’s self.” 
Mrs. Shelley, “during her pressing necessities,” applied to 
him for £100; he assisted Maturin, who, by-the-way, gained 
£1,000 for one of his tragedies, with several large gifts of 
money; a certain Mr. Salamé, having written a book, wanted 
a loan of £250; and another author, having sent an article to 
the Quarterly which was not accepted, “desired to have £15 
in addition to what he had already borrowed ‘as money on 
manuscripts deposited.’” It has been lately asserted that no 
publisher who understands his trade will lose money on a book. 
Murray understood it, if ever man did; yet “woeful ex- 
perience ” convinced him that not more than one publication 
in fifty has a sale sufficient to pay its expenses. Murray, it 
may be observed, said that every man has a book in him if one 
only knew how to extract it. It is a happy thing, perhaps, that 
one does not know how. 


Mr. Murray’s prominent position brought him into contact 
not only with the ablest men and women of the time, but also 
with some of the most eccentric. Of Frere, who was alike 
eccentric and able, a curious story is told by Murray in a letter 
to Lord Byron :—* A propos of Mr. Frere : he came to me while 
at breakfast this morning, and between some stanzas he was 
repeating to me of a truly original poem of his own, he said 
carelessly : ‘ By-the-way, about half-an-hour ago I was so silly 
(taking an immense pinch of snuff and priming his nostrils 
with it) as to get married.’” He had, in fact, left his wife at 
the church in order to bring his poem to Murray. Ugo Foscolo, 
the well-known patriot, was one of the writers who received 
gifts from his publisher as well as payments. He was eccentrie 
to an excess, and one of his troublesome eccentricities was 2 
lavish expenditure and an accumulation of debts. He was 
born a racehorse, he said, and was compelled to draw a waggon, 
and after stating that he could not live on less than £400 a 
year, he adds :— 

“ My apartments decently furnished encompass me with anu 
atmosphere of ease and respectability, and I enjoy the illusion of 
not having fallen into the lowest circumstances. I always declare 
that I will die like a gentleman on a decent bed, surrounded by 
casts (as I cannot buy the marbles) of the Venuses, of the Apollos, 
and of the Graces, and the busts of great men; nay, even among 
flowers, and, if possible, with some graceful innocent girl playing 
an old pianoforte in an adjoining room..... . And since I must 
be buried in your country, I am happy in having insured for me 
the possession during the remains of my life of a cottage built 
after my plan, surrounded by flowering shrubs, almost within the 
turnpikes of the town, and yet as quiet as a country house, and 
open to the free air. Whenever I can freely dispose of £100, f 
will also build a small dwelling for my corpse under a beautiful 
Oriental plane-tree, which I mean to plant next November and 
cultivate con amore. So far I am indeed an epicure; in all other 
things I am the most moderate of men.” 


The modest exile ends his letter by asking for the loan of 
£1,000, to be repaid in five years, he meanwhile writing 
articles for the Quarterly. Murray knew well that with such 
a sum in his pocket, Foscolo would neither write articles nor 
give lectures as he had been advised to do; but he paid his 
most pressing debts, and the Italian lived on credit to the end 
of his life, “surrounded by all that was luxurious and 
beautiful. How he contrived it no one knew, for his resources 
remained at the lowest ebb.” 


Another of Murray’s authors was the eccentric and 
notorious Lady Caroline Lamb. He published her novels, 
with what success we are not told, and the lady writes to him 
without reticence as to her feelings for Lord Byron. Here is 
a dateless letter, written when her intercourse with the poet 
had ceased, though it is evident that Lady Caroline’s penchant 
was not extinct :— 


“ Yours quite disturbed my mind, for want of your telling me 
how he looks, what he says, if he is grown fat, if he is no uglier 
than he used to be, if he is good-humoured or cross-grained, 
putting his brows down—if his hair curls or is straight, as 
somebody said, if he has seen Hobhouse, if he is going to stay 
long, if you went to Dover as you intended, and a great deal 
more, which if you had the smallest tact or aught else, you would 
have written long ago; for as to me I shall certainly not see 
him, neither do I care he should know that I ever asked after 
him. It is from mere curiosity I should like to hear all you can 
tell me about him.” 
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There is genuine feeling in the utterance of her grief after 
the poet’s death :— 

“«Lord Byron’s hearse,’ she wrote to Murray, ‘came by our 
gates yesterday. You may judge what I felt. Tell Hobhouse to 
see about my pictures and letters and drawings. I will do any- 
thing he wishes about Lord Byron’s letters. I am in no anxiety 
about my own; only you know they were the most imprudent 
possible, and for others’ sakes it were best to have them destroyed. 
bt ovat tele You may show this letter to Mrs. Leigh or Lady Byron, 
and tell them I am too ill to write myself. Lord Byron’s death 
has made an impression on me which I cannot express. I am very 
sorry I ever said one unkind word against him.’ ” 


The story of the famous Byron Memoirs, which were 
destroyed in the Albemarle Street drawing-room, is, of course, 
retold in these volumes. The present Mr. John Murray, then 
a, youth of sixteen, was a witness of their destruction; and it 
is interesting also to read that, when a student in Edinburgh, 
he had the good fortune to be present at the dinner which Sir 
Walter Scott made famous by acknowledging that he was 
“the sole and undivided author” of the Waverley Novels. 
These two incidents, one of which occurred in 1824 and the 
other in 1827, carry us back a long way in the literary history 
of the century. Mr. Murray is the only man living who can 
recall both. The curious reader, as he travels through these 
volumes, will be struck, as we have already hinted, with 
the change in the taste of the public; and the ease with 
which authors once beloved are thrust aside in favour 
of new acquaintances, is enough almost to make us believe 
with De Quincey that every age buries its own literature. 
‘The “ Emperor of the West,” as Murray was nicknamed, was 
a special friend of poets, who sought him out with a kind of 
instinct ; and a hard time he seems to have had with some of 
them. What a nest of singing-birds, and of birds, too, that 
could little more than chirp, must Murray have had under his 
charge, from Byron, with his powerful although inharmonious 
voice, to the enchanting music of Coleridge, and the compara- 
tively faint but pretty warblings of Mrs. Hemans. For solid 
and weighty prose works he was also always ready to treat, 
and so generous was he in his payment of books “worthy the 
reading,” that instances are even recorded of authors who re- 
monstrated with him on his lavish liberality. It proved a wise 
expenditure in the end; but Murray’s career was by no means 
one of unbroken prosperity, and when urged on by the energy 
and enthusiasm of the future Lord Beaconsfield, then a young 
man of two-and-twenty, Murray started a daily paper which 
he hoped might prove a rival to the Times, he managed to lose 
£26,000 in six months. The Representative appears from its 
earliest numbers to have had but a small chance of life. “ It 
was badly organised,” Dr. Smiles writes, “ badly edited, and its 
contents—leading articles, home and foreign news—were ill- 
balanced.” A more luckless speculation could not have been 
made by a man of business; but great as was the loss, it was 
borne with equanimity. Benjamin Disraeli failed in taking 
his share in the loss, and so also did another proprietor. Yet 
Murray could write to Sharon Turner :— 

“Mr. D’Israeli is totally wrong in supposing that my indigna- 
tion against his son arises in the smallest degree from the sum 
which I have lost by yielding to that son’s unrelenting excite- 
ment and importunity; this loss, whilst it was in weekly opera- 
tion, may be supposed, and naturally enough, to have been 
sufficiently painful; but now that it has ceased, I solemnly 
declare that I neither care nor think about it, more than one 


does of the long-suffered agonies of an aching tooth the day after 
we have summoned resolution enough to have it extracted.” 


The fullness of interesting detail contained in these volumes 
venders it impossible to do justice to them within the ordinary 
limits of a review. In some respects Dr. Smiles might have 
done his work better, and several superficial defects are obvious. 
He, however, must be a surly critic who will not overlook faults 
like these for the sake of the sterling qualities of a book which 
has demanded no small labour and much exercise of. judgment 
on the part of the compiler. Readers who care for the literary 
history of the century will not-be satisfied with borrowing 
these Memoirs of a distinguished man from the circulating 
library, but will be glad to have a copy on their shelves. The 
estimate of the late Mr. Murray by Mr. Courthope, with 
which the second volume closes, is altogether admirable. He 
was not only a man who succeeded by integrity and force of 
character in attaining an extraordinary position as a publisher, 
but he appears to have possessed a remarkable power of 
attraction, and to have won as much affection as esteem. 








RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES.* 


Tuts collection of stories will probably be found more 
interesting by the student of folk-lore than by the general 
reader. They have many curious features, a few of which we 
shall try to point out; but in this work, the editor, with all 
his own pleasure in their variations and resemblances, hardly 
gives us the help that we might expect from him. His own 
object, shown with some vagueness in the introduction, seems 
to be to suggest a study of the likeness between Slav and 
North American mythology. He has already, in a former 
book, made this comparison between Ireland and North 
America. Here, again, he seems to find much to satisfy him ; 
but his way of passing on any information he has gathered is 
not very helpful, we fancy, even'to myth-students like himself, 
He only professes, it is true, “to throw out a few hints;” but 
surely he must himself have collected many more ideas from 
this volume of stories than he gives to his readers, either in 
introduction or notes. To these notes we turn anxiously, 
but to find not very much more than references. 


We have no doubt, however, that matter of very great 
interest in the study of comparative mythology is to be found 
in these folk-tales of the Russians, Western Slavs (Czechs), and 
Magyars. They have their own atmosphere of mystery, their 
“elemental heroes :”—‘“‘ Raven,—not the common bird, but 
that elemental power which, after having been overcome, 
turned into the common raven of to-day, and flew off to the 
mountains.” Then there are Whirlwind and the other 
winds: they have a personal character in several of the 
stories, especially, among others, in the Czech story of “The 
Cuirassier and the Horned Princess,” where surely, also, the 
moon has something to do with the Princess whose horns 
fell off when she had eaten the four quarters of an apple. 
The Magyar story of “ Mirko, the King’s Son,” seems, 
more than most of these stories, to have lingered near the 
myths out of which it grew. The sun and stars have much 
to do here; and it would not be very difficult, perhaps, for 
those learned in the science, to trace the whole story back to 
Nature. Here also we have a favourite character in Russian 
and Slav, as wellas in Magyar tales,—* the steed, fire-eating 
and “wise... .. « always mangy and miserable except in 
action.” Mr. Curtin says that this magic steed “is a very 
significant character, whose real nature one may hope to 
demonstrate.” If, however, he has any idea as to the real 
nature of the steed, he gives us no hint of it, and we are left 
to our own imaginations on the subject. In “Mirko,” the 
young prince takes the shabby old mare to go in search of his 
father’s old comrade, the Hero of the Plain, who has promised 
to spend his old age with the King. But every day his 
enemies rise up against him, as many “as there are grass- 
blades on the field,” and every day he has to cut them down; 
and till this endless task is over, he cannot join his old friend. 
Mirko feeds the mare with peas, beans, and red-hot coals, 
after which she becomes “such a golden-haired steed as the 
Star of Dawn.” She then turns her saddle and bridle to gold, 
and when Mirko mounts her, she says: “ How shall I bear 
thee, dear master; with the speed of the fleet whirlwind, or of 
quick thought?” She carries him on over a great river and 
a copper bridge, over a great river and a silver bridge, over an 
enormously wide and deep river with a golden bridge, and up 
“a summitless, high glass mountain, as steep as the side of a 
house :”— 

“She stamped, and said: ‘Open thine eyes! What dost thou 
see ?’—‘I see,’ said Mirko, ‘ when I look behind, something dark, 
as large as a great plate.’—‘ Oh, my master, that is the round of 
the earth. But what dost thou see before thee ?’—‘I see a narrow 
glass road, rising like a half-circle. On both sides of it is emptiness 
of bottomless depth.’—‘ My dear master, we must pass over that 
Toad! sas 5 < With that she swept on, and in an instant stamped 
again. ‘Open thy eyes! What dost thou see?’—‘I see behind 
me,’ said Mirko, ‘a faint light, in front of me is darkness so dense 
that when I hold my finger before my eyes I cannot see it.’— 
‘Well, we must go through that also.” ..... She sped on anew, 
and again stamped. ‘Open thy eyes! What dost thou see now ?’ 
—‘I see,’ said Mirko, ‘the most glorious, light, beautiful, snow- 
covered mountains, and in the midst of them a silken meadow ; 
in the centre of the silken meadow, something dark.’—‘ That silken 
meadow,’ said the steed, ‘belongs to the Hero of the Plain; and 
the dark object in the middle is his tent, woven from black silk.’ ” 
Certainly here one feels one’s self not so far from the founda- 
tion of things in an old myth-world. Mirko’s further adven- 





* Myths and Folk-Tales of the Russians, Western Slavs, and Magyars, By 
Jeremiah Curtin, London: Sampson Low and Co. 1890, 
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tures, though highly exciting and even poetic, are of the more 
ordinary sort of marvels. But these Magyar stories seem 
to us higher and more imaginative in tone than those of the 
Slavs. The magic horse is a more brilliant animal here, 
though it also plays its part well in “ Boyislav, Youngest of 
Twelve,” a Czech story. In “The Reed-Maiden ” (Magyar), 
we find ourselves again among Nature-marvels. In the Sun’s 
own kingdom, we meet “a charm-given, lovely maiden, in a 
purple velvet robe...... She was no other than Dawn, the 
dearest and best-beloved daughter of the Sun...... In 
the middle of the golden forest was Dawn’s garden; in the 
garden her copper-roofed mansion. When the Beauty of the 
Skies came home, the pearly flowers shook their bells, and 
began to sound.” In this, as well as in other Magyar 
stories, a gipsy makes her appearance; an odious character, 
drawn with curiously lifelike touches: and this suggests to 
us that the modern additions to these folk-tales may be quite 
as interesting to some students as their mythical foundation. 
Here, at any rate, more than in the vague and general character 
—as at present known—of what remains of the myths, we can 
find the people among whom the stories have grown to be 
what they are. In the midst of all the witchcrafts and en- 
chantments, the wonderful golden birds and animals, among 
such grisly imaginations as “ Baba-Yaga, boneleg, old and 
toothless,” or “The Great Freezer, the Great Eater,” and 
other such monsters—to be found in Magyar tales as well 
as in Russian—we are taken back now and then, with an 
odd homeliness, to the people who tell and hear these 
tales. Riding across great steppes, the youngest son of the 
Tsar—here, as elsewhere, there are nearly always three sons, 
of whom the youngest is the hero, and his name is always Ivan 
—meets an enormous grey wolf, who tears his horse to pieces, 
but, contrary to the way of wolves, spares him. It is possible 
that his natural enemy, the wolf, may inspire a sort of awful 
admiration in the moujik, and in his mind may sometimes 
take the shape of a hero. This wolf, at any rate, overtakes 
the grieved and tired Ivan, and with kind words consoles him: 
“Tam sorry for thee...... Iam sorry that I ate thy good 
steed,” and afterwards performs all the service of a magic 
horse for Ivan, gives him much excellent advice, and restores 
him to life when his wicked brothers have killed him. The 
bears and foxes that haunt the dark forests are smelt and 
caught by a blind hero who lives there, and roasts them over 
his fire. One can fancy, on winter nights, such stories as 
these being told in the peasant’s hut not far away from the 
black depth of that forest. The smell of Russia—pretty 
strong there—makes the Russian hero known to witch or 
wizard or Princess. The poor simpleton of the village—Ivan 
the Fool—becomes so wise that he defeats all the might 
of the Tsar,—such a story would be more mockery than 
pleasure to his old mother, as she sees him lying idle 
in the ashes. In “ Koshchei-without-Death,’ one of the 
strangest and wildest stories of all, of what folk-lorists know 
as the “Life-Index” type, the young hero, Ivan Tsarevich, 
washes himself white and goes to church, prays to the images, 
bows on all four sides, and separately to Peerless Beauty. 
But it is impossible here to point out many of the touches of 
daily life, special to Russia, to be found in these tales. It 
must be said that there is a certain likeness among them all, a 
certain monotony, even in their variations, and this, naturally 
perhaps, is more evident in the Russian stories than in the 
others. Here and there we recognise an old friend of the 
Arabian Nights,—for instance, in the Czech story of “The 
King of the Toads,” a poor fisherman draws in his net out of 
the sea a copper kettle, out of which a cloud of black smoke 
rushes, changing into a fiery man. 


One of the stories oftenest met with is of the “ Goldenlocks ” 
type, where three brothers set off to find a Princess, or to 
do some other task: the two elder fail, the youngest 
succeeds, and his brothers try unsuccessfully to revenge them- 
selves upon him. In another common type, the hero shows 
some kindness to a beast or a bird, which afterwards in its 
gratitude saves him from some danger, or helps him to per- 
form some task. These beasts and birds have magical power. 
Then there is the “ Life-Index” type, always mysterious and 
strange, occurring here in one or two variants of “ Koshchei- 
without-Death ;” a giant or hero with his soul hidden in some 
external object, here generally a duck’s egg. The common 
“ Bride-Wager ” type, in which the hero gains the Princess 


here, sometimes mixed up with that other story where the 
conquered Princess is a sorceress, and is punished for her evil 
deeds inthe end. There is, however, a good deal of mixture and 
confusion of type in these stories. “Cinderella” and “ Beauty 
and the Beast” find themselves at close quarters in “ Bright 
Finist the Falcon;” while in “Marya Morevna” we have 
not only “ Beast Brothers-in-law,” but a Forbidden Chamber, 
and Koshchei-without-Death once more. “The White Cat” 
and “Goldenlocks” meet in “The Treacherous Brothers.” 
“ The Poor Man and the King of the Crows ” is of the “ Golden 
Goose” type, only with a happy ending. One of the most 
original stories in the book, though far from the most attrac- 
tive, is “The Seven Simeons.” We see in a note that it 
resembles a story in the folk-lore of Ireland. 


Mr. Curtin’s book is well printed and charmingly bound- 
It may be recommended without fear to ua!l who love fairy- 
tales, even if they have not the deeper interest of an acquaint- 
ance with folk-lore. The introduction, though not very helpful,. 
is worth reading, its most striking passage, we think, being 
the writer’s description of how he came to understand the 
myth of “ Lucifer, son of the morning.” There are few greater 
joys in a man’s mental history than such discoveries as this. 





THE LATE MR. KAVANAGH.* 

THERE are certain lives, such as those of Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Lawrence, and Henry Fawcett, to mention no others,. 
which, in virtue of the noble qualities of which they were the 
living examples, are amongst the most precious heritage of 
the English race. It has been the privilege of Mrs. Steele to 
add to the number of these priceless records by the memoir 
of one whom, in words of not undeserved eulogy, she styles as- 
the noblest son of a kingly race. If, as we believe, the force of 
example is as potent now as it ever has been, her loyal effort to 
keep green the memory of Arthur Kavanagh will not merely 
give pleasure to those who knew and loved him, but will 
exert an abiding influence upon all readers of its touching 
and inspiring pages. Darwin was a lifelong invalid, and 
yet contrived to write epoch-making books. Fawcett was 
blind, and yet became the political head of a Depart- 
ment of State. But their disabilities and their achieve- 
ments are in many ways dwarfed by the astounding 
triumphs of the late Mr. Kavanagh. He was born without 
limbs, a mere trunk of a man, with no legs whatever, and 
stumps of arms only a few inches long. But by dint of sheer 
courage and force of will, he overcame these terrible physical 
disabilities, and alike as a sportsman and a man of affairs, 
took rank along with the most athletic and able sons of an 
eminently athletic and able race. Medical science did little 
or nothing for him, except to inflict a good deal of experimental 
and unsuccessful torture upon him in his youth. He was. 
dependent upon assistance for locomotion, being unable to do 
more than propel himself by a series of jumps; but once he 
was placed in position, he could hold his own against most 
men, whether in the saddle, or with the rod or gun. 

Born in 1831, the third son of Thomas Kavanagh of Borris, 
he early displayed those qualities of patience and fearlessness 
which extorted the admiration of all who ever came across 
him. He was always the leader, at once masterful and 
genial, in all the games and amusements of the cousins with 
whom he was brought up. The first recollection that one of 
these has of him is of a “ merry-looking boy riding his pony, 
and in the most fearless way trying to get it through a very 
narrow gate.” He was debarred from going to a public school, 
but lost nothing, either intellectually or otherwise, from this 
deprivation, as is shown by the record of his visit to Egypt at 
the age of sixteen, in his own letters and those of other 
members of his family. He learnt to shoot and to speak 
Arabic, the first as well and the second better than any other 
member of his party, made great friends with the natives, 
and above all with their horses. Of his own beast he speaks 
with touching affection :—“I sold my horse at Cairo. Poor 
beast! I cried the day I left him—he knew me so well! He 
used to lick my face when I came out of the tent in the 
morning to see him, and at the luncheon-time in the heat 
of the day, when I used to sit under him for shade, 
he would put his head between his front legs to take a bit of 





* The Riyht Honourable Arthur MacMurrough Kavanagh: a Biography. Com- 
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bread, without moving, for fear of hurting me.” This love of 
animals of all sorts was, indeed, a characteristic trait of the 
man, and it was reciprocated in a wonderful way. He was 
not even particular in the choice of his mounts; but his fear- 
less confidence was seldom misplaced. Strapped in a basket- 
saddle to his horse, he not only rode, but rode as straight to 
hounds as any member of the Carlow Hunt, and in 1848, and 
twenty years later, used to amuse himself by going out alone 
by night to reconnoitre the movements of the “ patriots,” the 
pursuit of whose “cavalry” he easily distanced by his cross- 
country riding. The most remarkable period of his life was 
that in which, with his elder brother and a tutor, he undertook 
‘a “ grand tour” of the most extensive and hazardous nature. 
They started in 1849 through Scandinavia and Russia, 
travelled down the Volga and across the Caspian into 
Northern Persia and Kurdistan, and thence by the Valley of 
the Tigris and the Persian Gulf to Bombay. In this long and 
adventurous expedition, he ran the gauntlet of every manner 
of peril,—heat and cold, hunger and thirst, shipwreck and 
treachery, fever and desertion. The story is only half-told in 
the brief notes of his diary ; but the endurance and fortitude 
to which he owed his life half-a-dozen times over, are revealed 
in the most striking manner. The expedition had a melan- 
choly sequel. His brother developed consumption in India, 
and died on the way to Australia, and Arthur Kavanagh was 
left stranded in India without resources. Here his unfailing 
resolution at once manifested itself. Rather than be beholden 
to strangers, he applied for the post of carrier of despatches 
in the Aurungabad District, a responsible post entailing long, 
weary rides at full speed, and all for a well-nigh nominal 
salary. Later on, he accepted a subordinate berth in the 
Survey Department of the Poonah District, and did his work 
so well, that on his recall to Ireland, his superiors offered to 
keep the post open if he would return to India, with a pro- 
mise of enhanced pay. But the death of his remaining elder 
rother Charles altered his future: in 1854 he succeeded to 
his father’s estates, and for the remaining thirty-five years of 
his life devoted his great abilities to the loyal and whole-hearted 
discharge of the duties of his position. It is no exaggeration 
to say that during that period Ireland had no truer friend or 
more sagacious and faithful counsellor than the late Member 
for Carlow. A long minority, in which the estate had been 
mismanaged, to say nothing of the potato famine of 1848, had 
enhanced the difficulties of the situation; but his mastery of 
detail and indomitable perseverance were not long in putting 
things straight. He proved himself, on the evidence of those 
most opposed to the system, a model landlord, and right up to 
the establishment of the League, the relations that prevailed 
between him and his tenants were of the most intimate and 
affectionate cordiality. He rebuilt their cottages according to 
a design which he drew himself, and which obtained the medal 
of the Royal Dublin Society. When the railway between 
Bagnalstown and Borris—of tbe land for which he had made 
a free gift—was closed for lack of capital, he worked it him- 
self, at a loss of £5,000, till the Great Southern and Western 
Railway took it off his hands. He revived cottage industries, 
encouraged cattle-breeding, and in a host of ways contributed 
to the well-being of his people. Though an ambitious man, 
he never thrust himself forward for office, but waited in every 
case until he was asked. In 1866 he was returned for Wexford, 
and in 1868 for Carlow County, which he represented without 
a break until 1880, when the influence of the League succeeded 
in alienating his constituents. It would be too much to say 
that the blow broke his heart, but it certainly threw a cloud 
over the remainder of his life. His widow speaks of the 
thirteen years in which he was in the House as the 
happiest of his life. He spoke seldom, but with great 
weight and complete mastery of his subject, and his exclu- 
sion from Parliament was regretted by political opponents 
as well as allies. Shattered health and broken spirits had no 
effect upon his capacity for work. He fought the League 
with fair weapons till the very end. He had been one of the 
earliest to take a prominent part in the reconstitution of the 
Disestablished Church, and alike in the Diocesan Synod, 
the General Synod, and the Representative Body, was of 
invaluable assistance by his tact and his business capacity. 
His report on the Bessborough Commission is well known; 
but other memoranda on the political situation, now published 
for the first time, testify in an equal degree to his ripe and 
statesmanlike sagacity. 





It would be a great mistake to imagine that Mr. Kavanagh, 
strong-willed and resolute as he was, was deficient in sympathy. 
His domestic life was one of unclouded happiness—save by the 
death of a favourite son—and the letters to his wife quoted by 
Mrs. Steele are instinct with chivalrous tenderness and un- 
affected piety. Even the ingratitude of his tenants failed to 
wring any harsh or embittered word from him. His invariable 
reply to any one who alluded to the subject was :—“ If the poor 
people had been let alone, they would not have acted as they 
did: they were forced to do it by others.” Of those “ others,” 
he remarked with great point in one of his masterly papers :— 
“Jn no country in the world is the path so easy or the promise 
of reward so bright to the political agitator as in Ireland. 
Under no Government is the pursuit of that trade attended 
with; so little risk.” 

THe foregoing summary conveys but an imperfect notion of 
this most attractive and remarkable book. It gives a singularly 
vivid picture of this fearless, upright, and able Irish gentle- 
man, who, if he had been a Greek or a Roman, would. have 
been sacrificed in infancy according to the rules of the pagan 
code of beauty-worship. As it was, he grew up to realise with 
rare perfection the Greek ideal of manly virtue,—the rerpayavos 
dvev Wovov. Such a life is indeed worthy of the epitaph 
engraved on the beautiful Irish cross which stands above his 
grave :—“ His Lord said unto him: ‘ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant. Thou hast been faithful over a few things. 
I will make thee ruler over many things. Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’” 





THE MAGAZINES. 


“THE Savoy Dynasty, the Pope, and the Republic,” by “A 
Continental Statesman,” which is the first article in the Con- 
temporary Review, is one of those pretentious papers the whole 
value of which consists in the author’s name, and that is 
concealed. It is intended to warn the House of Savoy that 
in adhering to the Triple Aliiance it risks the loss of all that 
it has acquired, and, indeed, of a dethronement as complete 
asthatof the Napoleons. France, the writer says, if war broke 
out, would give the rein to revolution in Italy, and the peninsula 
would become a Republic. That is quite possible if the 
Alliance is defeated ; but then, where is the certainty of that ? 
The risk would have been at least as great if King Humbert 
had joined with France, with this additional aggravation, that 
while Germany and Austria, if they had succeeded, would have 
sent him back to Piedmont, France, if she had succeeded, would 
have been hotly opposed to Royalty anywhere. The dynasty, if 
it is really fighting for itself only, has obviously chosen wisely, 
while if it is fighting for Italy, it can plead that France has 
never relaxed her hostility to the Kingdom, which is hated by 
French Republicans because it is a dangerous counterpoise in 
the Mediterranean, and by French Conservatives because it is 
at loggerheads with the Papacy. It is this double enmity 
which has forced Italy to join the German Powers, and to 
load herself with a military expenditure which is no doubt 
more than she can permanently bear, but which, if there is 
peace at the end of it, she may endure for another ten or 
fifteen years without irremediable ruin. The jealousy between 
France and Italy, it must be remembered, is not a result of 
forms of government, but of difference in the peoples, and the 
man who anticipates, as this essayist does, a ‘‘ Federal Republic 
which would by degrees take in the whole of the Latin world,” 
is much more of a dreamer than of a “ Continental states- 
man.”——-Dr. Dale sends an interesting paper on Miss Naden, 
the young poet-philosopher who wrote so many striking verses, 
and who devoted herself to finding out the problem of the 
Whence and Whither, only to arrive, after all her thinking 
at the conclusion which the Hindoo sages formulated so many 
centuries ago. Everything, she thought, was really man’s own 
creation,—that is, in truth, an illusion sprung from his own 
brain. .“ Our universe,” says Miss Naden, “is made up of 
sensations ...... and beyond sensation we cannot pass. 
Satan Practically we may say of self, as Paul of Christ. In 
it are all things created, in the heaven and upon the earth, 
things visible and things invisible, whether thrones or 
dominions, or principalities or powers; all things have been 
created through it, and unto it, and self is before all things, 
and in self all things consist.” “The heavens and the 


earth, truth, beauty, the awful contrasts between right and 
wrong, the glory of the Supreme—she had come to think that 
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all are the creations of the grey thought-cells of the cerebral 
hemispheres.” The single and the sufficing answer to that 
theory, which has captivated such acute minds, is, that even 
while expounding it, man knows that it is not true, for he him- 
self who expounds cannot be only an illusion. He does not, 
anyhow, invent his own mind, and in allowing that he does 
not, his theory is given up.—We do not feel quite certain 
whether Mr. E. Gosse thinks “the influence of democracy 
on literature” bad or good. Democracy, he says, receives 
readily, but forgets as readily, and is an exceedingly bad critic, 
buying 119,000 copies of the last “funny man’s” book in the 
time during which Matthew Arnold sold 119 copies of 
“Friendship’s Garland.” He is, however, on the whole, 
hopeful; and so are we,—because we believe that creative 
minds will continue to create, whether their works are popular 
or not. They have always been independent of “ the public; ” 
and they will remain so even if the majority, as is quite possible, 
refuse to read anything, good or bad, except the newspapers 
of the day. Mr. Gosse, by-the-way, is greatly exercised by a 
very obvious puzzle. Why, he asks, does the public continue to 
read those who have once pleased it, whatever lapses into care- 
Jessness and levity they permit themselves ? The answer is plain. 
It does not. It continues to try for a time, though in rapidly 
diminishing numbers; but it does not read. Endymion did not 
pay its publishers, and of all who bought it, scarcely a tenth 
even pretended to read it through. Mr. Hamerton’s essay on 
“ A Basis of Positive Morality” is as yet too incomplete for 
discussion. He promises a further paper, and as yet has only 
arrived at the conclusion that Nature does not punish im- 
morality, but only enforces her own laws irrespective of their 
educative effect. That is substantially true, or Nature could 
not so often punish the innocent; but it does not help us on 
very far. Even the utilitarian does not rely on Nature fora 
system of morality, but on the opinion of man, with most of 
his instincts beaten out of him by protracted experience. 
Mr. Hamerton, we may remark in passing, exaggerates the 
failure of the great religions to enforce the morality they 
approve. They have generally succeeded in creating an ideal, 
always acknowledged, though no doubt in practice constantly 
abandoned; and in the course of ages it is the ideal which 
prevails. It is, for example, Christianity which is creating 
sympathy, though whole generations of Christians have for 
long periods seemed to be without it. Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
does not add anything very striking to the common view of 
recent Bulgarian progress; but the subjoined paragraph, 
which in substance contains his view of the subject, is worth 
quoting :— 








“There can be no doubt whatever as to the general content 
and happiness and prosperity of the bulk of the population as 
compared with their past under Turkish rule. A friend at Con- 
stantinople who had recently travelled through the greater part 
of Bulgaria, told me that on his return he was asked by a Philo- 
Turk what difference independence could really have made in the 
lot of average peasants in Bulgaria, seeing that their taxes were 
somewhat higher now than they used to be. My friend in reply 
said he had put that very question to a Bulgarian; the answer 
was, that ‘it was true that they paid more in taxes than they did 
to the Turkish Government, but the difference was that they now 
got something in return for them,—namely, good roads, good 
schools, and security for property and life; the money paid with 
one hand was spent by the other for themselves, while under the 
Turkish rule they got nothing in return for their taxes. He and 
his wife could not, under the old state of things, go out of the 
town, where they lived, to visit a vineyard which they possessed 
‘in the neighbourhood without being protected by thirty or forty 
well-armed persons. Now they could go there alone in perfect 
safety. They lived there without fear during the summer, un- 
‘guarded. Always when there, they rejoiced in their new posi- 
tion ; sometimes they shed tears, thinking it was too good to be 
true, and that the Turks must be coming back.’ ” 





“Camille Flammarion” has failed in his imaginative 
sketch of “The Last Days of the Earth.” It has one striking 
idea, that the strenuous cultivation of the senses and the 
intellect may wear out the nervous energy of men till they all 
die at twenty-five; but he makes no attempt to work it out, and 
ascribes the actual extinction of the race to the gradual cooling 
of the sun. He should have done more with such fine 
imaginative material— Mr. Erastus Wiman fights earnestly 
for absolute free-trade between Canada and the United States. 
He is supposed across the water to be an annexationist; but 
he strongly denies this, propounding his actual theory in this 
terse paragraph :— 


“Tf material progress is the essential standard of success and 
happiness, then Canada would be enormously benefited by a free 








relation with the United States. If the argument in behalf of 
annexation is that purely of material advantage, he who favours 
reciprocity, and thereby begets material advantage, completely 
annihilates the only consideration which would urge a political 
union. Therefore, so far as Canada is concerned, reciprocity and 
adherence to British connection go hand-in-hand, while the advan- 
tages that would flow from an unrestricted relation with a country 
so prosperous as the United States are so palpable as to need no 
advocacy.” 


We confess we see no answer to that contention. 


We do not understand why the conductors of serious 
magazines still admit papers by Count Leo Tolstoi. Not only 
is his genius dead, but his power of expression. His paper of 
February on “Tobacco,” in the Contemporary Review, was 
drivel; and the essay on “ Church and State,” in this month’s 
Fortnightly Review, is hardly better. Its essence is contained 
in the following silly paragraph :— 

“Now true religion may be present anywhere, everywhere; 
except, of course, where manifestly false religion holds sway over 
men; that is to say, when the faith which is allied with violence 
—the State religion—prevails. Thus all so-called schisms and 
heresies may be in possession of the true faith, whereas of a cer- 
tainty it will not be discovered in the creed that is united with 
the temporal power. It may appear paradoxical, but it is none 
the less true that the appellations, ‘Orthodox,’ ‘ Catholic,’ 
‘ Protestant’ faith, as these words are used in everyday language, 
mean neither more nor less than religion allied with the temporal 
power, mean State creeds, and therefore false religions.” 


It follows that if any State adopted a creed which Count 
Tolstoi acknowledged to be true, that creed would become false! 
What is the use of reading or publishing stuff of that kind? 
—Sir John Willoughby gives us a good account of the 
occupation of Mashonaland, which he declares to be one of 
the three grand gold-fields in the world. He found gold every- 
where, expects a great rush of miners, and asks for the new 
Colony, with its 200,000 square miles of splendid soil, 
nothing but direct access eastward to the sea. That is 
essential, because the cost of conveying 100lb. of goods to 
Cape Town by the southern route is 65s., and by the east- 
ward route only 10s. 8d. The route is at present Portuguese ; 
but Sir John Willoughby has evidently no doubt of the power 
of the new settlers to persuade or compel them to grant a free 
transit, if not ultimately to cede its full control—— Madame 
de Bury does not increase our knowledge of Madame de 
Maintenon, though the degree in which the misery of poverty 
had eaten into her soul is very well brought out. The essayist 
is, however, far too tolerant, and actually calls Ecarron, whom 
everybody else describes as an obscene buffoon, “a noble- 
hearted but infirm old man.”——-The Duke of Marlborough 
describes American railways as, on the whole, hopeful invest- 
ments, though they have hitherto been mismanaged, and 
confirms the English belief that they are falling more and 
more into the hands of millionaires, who use them as counters 
in the game of amassing fortunes. The Duke says the American 
public is indifferent to their proceedings, and advises the 
formation of an English syndicate of capitalists, who should 
acquire the control of some central system of lines, and insist 
on profitable management. The American millionaires, who 
are far richer, abler, and more unscrupulous than our own, 
and who would possess the sympathy of the State Legisla- 
tures, would ruin any such syndicate in five years, or more 
probably compel it to abandon its principles, and go into the 
millionaire pool. The hope for America is not in any com- 
bination of that sort, but in the popular weariness of high 
rates, Stock Exchange plots, and gigantic accidents.———Mrs. 
E. Lynn Linton declares that everything in life is an illusion 
—love, friendship, and the “divine voices,” all together— 
and that as maturity advances we find this out. Do 
we? We should have said that one definite mark of 
the present age was that the power of yielding to illu- 
sions increased with years, and that youth, not age, was 
nowadays the time of general scepticism. Does Mrs. 
Lynn Linton imagine that the power of feeling optimist 
illusions has died away, say, in Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Herbert 
Spencer P——Mr. J. D. Bourchier gives us a most readable, 
indeed charming, account of an expedition with Prince 
Ferdinand to the Rhodope ridge, where he found the great 
Monastery of Rilo, the focus of the national religion. It 
is a vast building, with domes and towers and battlements; 
and its Abbot is a mighty fisherman as well as ecclesiastic; 
but the resident brotherhood has shrunk to sixty or seventy 
monks, who maintain, according to their visitor, the old 
ascetic discipline. Mr. Bourchier believes that the future of 
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Macedonia will be with the Bulgars, whose stubborn tenacity 
makes them more than a match for the Greeks; but it must 
be remembered that he had been living in an atmosphere of 
Bulgarian opinion. Professor Dowden, in an article on 
“ Amours de Voyage,” gives an interesting account of Fabre 
d’Eglantine, afterwards Danton’s secretary, and best known 
perhaps because he invented the revolutionary names for the 
months. He seems to have been a poetic enthusiast, very 
weak, very much given to love-making, and very full of him- 
self, but with observant eyes. Here is his sketch of some 
labourers under the old régime, just outside Beaune :— 





«« After dinner I strolled abroad, in order to hold more intimate 
converse with you; my steps led me to a place where I was fully 
_ convinced that, hard as is my own lot, there are yet on earth 
beings more unfortunate than myself. There is, in this city of 
Beaune, an ancient chdteau, of which only the four walls remain. 
In the depth of the walls are still certain little subterraneous 
hollows which were formerly little doors or embrasures. In these 
dreadful places, which pen cannot describe, men, women, and 
children reside. It makes one shudder to look in. An opening 
two and a half feet wide, and seven or eight feet deep, the floor of 
which is strewn with a little straw to serve as bedding, and where 
a fire is lit without a chimney, forms the most tolerable dwelling- 
place in this abode of misery. A man and woman occupy it. Hard 
by lives an old man in the embrasure for a cannon, which his in- 
dustry has transformed into a bed with some stones and some 
faggots; such is his domicile; further on is another of like kind. 
But what shocks one’s feelings most, what horrifies one’s sense of 
humanity, and rends one’s heart, is to see a miserable creature, 
who lost his arm while working in the forest, his wife, and three 
young children, lodged in a frightful subterranean hole to which 
the blackest dungeon were a palace. The water reaches one’s 
ankle ; the cold is deadly ; no windows, no fireplace, no furniture, 
no bread, no clothes, no covering at night; the whole of this 
wretched family huddle on a pile of half-rotted straw, resting on 
stones which raise it to the surface of the water. It is nothing to 
describe such misery; one must see it. I cannot understand after 
this how any man can venture to complain of his lot.” 

Australia has no doubt its “seamy side,” but the Hon. J. 
W. Fortescue writes too bitterly in the Nineteenth Century. 
His charge is, that the Australians borrow too lavishly, and 
that the rural districts are sacrificed to the towns, towards 
which the population swarms. The charge of borrowing is 
true; but most of the money has been spent on railways, and 
though they as yet pay only 33 per cent., while their capital 
was borrowed at 4, the difference will disappear in a few years, 
and can hardly crush Colonies possessed of such resources. It 
is more to the purpose that the labouring voters are all in 
favour of borrowing, so that they may have work on high 
wages; but the increasing stringency of the market speedily 
corrects that. The New Zealanders, for instance, have been 
compelled to resort to sharp economies, and have done it. 
As to the movement towards the towns, that occurs among 
ourselves also, and is, in part at least, nothing but a 
corollary of the modern discovery that for production 
to be cheap, labour must be aggregated in crowds. Mr. 
Fortescue believes in the necessity of irrigation for Australia, 
but says that irrigation does not pay, and that the 
money advanced by the State to Irrigation Trusts will 
ultimately be lost. That is possible, but by no means 
proves that irrigation by the cheapest methods available will 
never pay. The Colonies, like all new countries, will have 
their vicissitudes ; but meanwhile, the bulk of their popula- 
tion is well satisfied, and they believe in themselves to an 
almost comic extent. Would they be so optimist without 
reason? The English at home certainly are not. Prince 
Krapotkin argues from the extreme strength of the tribal 
organisation among some savages, that early man had a high 
idea of the protective value of societies, and owed much of 
his ultimate progress to his original altruism. Savages often 
avoid fighting within the tribe, even upon grave provocation. 
The deduction Prince Krapotkin wishes to draw from his 
facts, which he collects with skill and describes well, is that 
Socialism is natural to humanity. Very likely it is; but how 
does that prove that it is better than individualism? Re- 
venge is the earliest of instincts, but is not better than for- 
bearance. The highest altruism consists in suppressing the 
envy which is the basis of the Socialist passion. Mr. W. E. 
Bear, a most competent witness, deprecates the multiplication 
of small farmers by State aid. His idea is that— 

“It is so important to afford the first stepping-stone to a ‘ career ’ 
for the farm-labourer, that almost anything calculated to place 
land up to about ten acres within his reach might be tolerated. 
But the farmers of twenty to fifty acres are the worst farmers in 
the country, as a rule. They do no good for themselves, unless 
they have some other occupation than farming, and they are cer- 











tainly of no advantage to the community. They employ scarcely 
any labour, grow wretched crops, keep the most miserable descrip- 
tion of live-stock, and impoverish the land. In the struggle for 
existence they have been pretty well wiped out, except in the 
dairying and fruit-growing districts. They have too much land 
for the spade and not enough for the plough, and corn-growing is 
not remunerative enough to bring in a decent income on such 
small areas.” 

How does Mr. Bear account for the fact that the whole in- 
stinctive movement of Asia and Europe, outside this little 
island, has been towards peasant properties, and that no people 
which has adopted that system has ever abandoned it? As 
the method involves excessive and continuous labour, is, in 
fact, only made profitable by waste of labour, it must surely 
have something to recommend it. If the capitalist system of 
cultivation is so superior, why has it not been adopted in the 
United States, which are, in fact, cultivated almost exclu- 
sively by freeholding peasants? They prefer the word 
“farmers,” but they do very little through hired labour. 
Mr. A. P. Laurie, in an essay significantly headed “Is it to 
be Civil War?” urges that the Scotch railway-men were right 
in their recent strike, and as regards their demand for shorter 
hours, illustrates their position by the following admirable 
story :— 





«There were many drivers on the North British Railway who 
had hardly seen their children till the strike, and who enjoyed 
the holiday immensely, because for the first time they learned 
what home life meant. One man told the writer of this article 
that, returning home on account of the strike, he was met by one 
of his children, who, running into the house, said to her mother, 
‘ Here’s the man comin’ that sleeps here whiles!’ ” 

That is most effective ; but why does a writer so graphic spoil 
his case by such incessant threatening? He says in effect, 
that if employers will not recognise the Unions, and thus 
change their despotism into a partnership with the men, the 
latter, “inspired by an idea,” will continue the fight even 
should industry be destroyed. Who would suffer by that,— 
the capitalists who can transfer their energies to other 
countries where their directing skill is allowed free play, or 
the workmen who cannot? We are entirely on the workmen’s 
side in the matter of reasonable hours; but it seems to us 
that even on that subject their advocates adopt too bullying 
atone. Customers cannot be bullied into purchases, and the 
capitalist, if he is nothing else, is a purchaser of labour 
offered him for sale. If the workmen can supersede him alto- 
gether by combination, which will not be impossible when they 
have learned to submit to elected managers, well and good; 
but till then the customer must have, and will have, a voice in 
selecting the kind of ware he wants. Mr. Frederic Myers, 
in “ Science and a Future Life,” repeats his incessant assertion 
that it isin the domain of psychology that we must search 
for scientific evidence that something in man will live again. 
He maintains that as yet observation in this direction has only 
just begun, and that already we are accumulating in the facts 
recorded by the hypnotisers, evidence of the highest value, 
proving for instance, as they do, that the mind will work when 
consciousness, as ordinarily understood, is wholly suspended. 
We have repeatedly supported Mr. Myers’s plea for steady in- 
vestigation, but we must remind him that it is dangerous to 
push the deduction from the phenomena of hypnotism too far. 
They prove that the action of mind is partly independent of 
material conditions, but do not of themselves prove that they 
can be whollyindependent. The death of the body terminates, at 
least to human eyes, unconscious cerebration as completely as 
conscious. We are only as yet in presence of a certainty that 
there are laws of mind of which we know nothing, not of a 
certainty that among those laws is the deathlessness of mind. 
We believe that, as a fact, as fully as Mr. Myers does; but his 





reasoning only helps the belief, and does not by itself 


establish it——Mr. Nele Loring’s paper on the shocking 
sufferings of cattle in their transit from Manitoba to 
England will raise in most minds a sense of despair 
as to the future of the trade; but much of the misery 
which almost destroys the value of the beasts might 
be prevented by careful management. Thirst, for example, 
can be prevented altogether, both on the railway and at 
sea; and we do not see why the steers should be allowed to 
gore each other as they are. Why not tip the horns with pads 
thick enough to prevent any wound beyond a bruise. The 
greatest difficulty of all will, we fancy, prove to be the crowding, 
which is nearly unavoidable if the beasts are to be sold ata 
profit, unless, indeed, they could be carried on huge rafts, and 
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only towed by steam power.——Lord Acton, we see, doubts 
whether we have Talleyrand’s Memoirs as they were written ; 
but thinks they prove him to have been a greater statesman 
than he is generally believed to be. He was, thinks the com- 
imentator, a convinced Liberal :— 


« At a time when it was said that there were only two tolerant 
prelates in the Church of France, he was one of them. If it cost 
a sceptic no meritorious effort to emancipate the Jews, the ex- 
bishop of Autun attested his sincerity in an hour of passion and 
peril, by insisting that the State has no authority over the 
conscience of citizen or monarch, and that the priests who refused 
the oath must be protected against the popular rage. He deems 
it the interest and the duty of France to rest content within her 
own wide borders, and to respect the integrity and independence 
of other countries by the same law as her own. He pleads for 
non-intervention in 1792, and still more in 1798, as plainly as in 
18380. He acknowledged more and more that every people has the 
right to shape its own government, and maintained that France 
would have done well to create a United Italy, an independent 
Poland. As an avowed convert to the doctrine of Nationality and 
Revolution, he doubted the supreme masterpiece of political com- 
promise and half measures, the Orleanist monarchy, and exhorted 
Lamartine to reserve his genius for a worthier cause than the 
support of a baseless throne. At the height of authority and fame 
he defies the wrath of his Government, and compels Louis Philippe 
to refuse for his son the proffered crown of Belgium.” 


Does the evidence amount to more than this,—that Talley- 
rand always saw what was possible, and detested policies which 
involved stretching one’s hand so far that it could not be 
drawn back ; that, in fact, he was a statesman who appreciated 
moderation ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Tue Minor Maaazines.—The most noticeable, though not 
perhaps most notable, article in an admirable number of the 
Forum is ‘‘ Do We Hate England ?” by Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe. 
It is rambling, and in parts garrulously personal, and is rather 
deficient in point. But the Bishop writes of us on this side of the 
Atlantic in a kindly spirit; he is evidently of opinion that, if 
there is anything that looks like hatred between England and the 
States, it is the doing of “the politicians” in the two countries ; 
and at the very close of his article he suggests an “ alliance” 
between the Union and the now “expanded” British Empire. 
Mr. W. 8S. Lilly writes in a learned but somewhat discursive 
fashion upon “The Shibboleth of ‘The People’;” and in Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s article on “ Freedom of Religious Discussion,” 
there is a want of elbow-room. Senator John Sherman hints at 
a materialistic development of the Monroe doctrine -in ‘‘ The 
Nicaragua Canal;” and Mr. Acworth contrives to hold the balance 
very cleverly between Great Britain and the States in “ Railways 
under Government Control.” The contents of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for April are very varied, and include some excellent 
articles. Mr. Alexander Gordon’s “ In a Scotch Farm Kitchen ” is 
one of the best bits of Scotch realism relieved by humour that we 
have read for a long time; while there is much that is attractive 
—though we think there might have been more—in “ Old English 
Drinking-Songs.” “A Strange Passenger” is certainly athoroughly 
original story of the attempt of a murderess to escape detection 
—by personating a detective. Dr. Alfred Crespi contrives to say 
something that is fresh even on the perhaps over-written but 
not overrated Bournemouth. At the same time, he gives rather 
too much prominence to a speech made on a certain occasion by 
a well-known Peer. The most interesting paper in a number 
of Belgravia which is decidedly above the average, is one on 
““Demonopathy under the Second Empire,” which gives an 
account of a remarkable epidemic of some essentially nervous 
disease which broke out in Morzine, in Savoy, during the reign 
of Napoleon III. Demonopathy also seems to dominate “For 
Marjorie’s Sake,” which is the story of a clergyman who, under 
the strain of immoderate Calvinism and disappointed love, goes mad 
and commits a murder.—tThere seems to us more than the usual 
amount of popular science in the April number of the Boy’s Own 
Paper. At all events, there is a great deal about aquaria, sea- 
serpents, and suchlike subjects. Mr. Talbot Baines Reed’s 
public-school story which is now running in the Boy’s Own Paper, 
turns out to be one of the best he has ever written. Rollit, 
who is fit for anything, even in the way of athletics, when he is 
roused, is original, though not impossible.——The April number 
of Leisure Hour is an excellent one. Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s 
“‘The Story of Francis Cludde” promises to be one of the best 
works of a comparatively new writer who is rapidly coming to the 
front. Under the title of “Statesmen of Europe,” good sketches 
are given of Carnot, Gambetta, Ferry, and Freycinet. This article 
certainly encourages the idea that the present French President 
is a man with a considerable amount of moral and intellectual 

















reserve power.—-The special feature of the new number 
of the Anglican Church Magazine is a curiously sympathetic 


paper on the late Mr. Bradlaugh. The most generally 
interesting article is Mr. Prothero’s, on the Forest and 
Palace of Fontainebleau. “In omnibus caritas,” is an 
admirable text for any one to preach on; but why should 
the preacher in this case tell us that “ nothing could be at once 
more amiable and more feeble than the ecclesiastical life of certain 
Broad Churchmen” ?——A word of hearty encouragement is due 
to the editors of the Expository Times, which is published by 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh. As its title implies, it is 
a periodical for the almost exclusive use of clergymen, and its 
excellences cannot well be popularly described. Laymen, however, 
may appreciate the lucidity of Professor Herbert Ryle’s article 
on “The Early Narratives of Genesis.” 


Messrs. Cassell and Co. have issued for the Atlas Publishing 
Company the first part of The Universal Atlas, which is to be com- 
pleted in twenty-eight parts. The first gives “ general” maps of 
Europe and France, and smaller maps of Egypt and South Africa. 
The colouring is sufficiently pronounced, though not in any sense 
loud; and the printing, though small, is singularly clear. The 
map of South Africa indicates very clearly how resolved the pub- 
lishers of this atlas are to keep it abreast of the times. Alto- 
gether, this new enterprise promises to be a complete success. 


The Gordon Reader. (Gotch and Gomme )—Perhaps too much 
has been made of the work of General Gordon; and we are not 
quite certain that the compilers of this Reader would not have 
accomplished their task better had they not made that work its 
foundation. There were self-sacrificing men—even self-sacrificing 
men of action—before Gordon. Having made this little protest, 
however, we are free to say that too many quotations have not 
been made from the different biographies of Gordon that are in 
existence, and that, speaking generally, the editors of this book 
have been very judicious in the making of extracts from prose 
and verse, works of fact and works of fiction, which are calculated, 
on being read and digested, to aid in the formation of character. 
Stanley and Father Damien are among the “heroes” from whose 
lives passages are given; and Shakespeare, Dickens, and Long- 
fellow, as well as James Montgomery and Mrs. Opie, are among 
the authors from whose writings quotations are made. 


The Care of the Sick. By Dr. Th. Billroth. (Sampson Low.)— 
Mr. J. Bentell Endean has published a translation of this work, 
which is well known on the Continent, and which has already 
gone through three editions. Dr. Billroth,as Professor of Surgery 
in Vienna, had a wide experience of the different methods em- 
ployed in nursing the sick, and, in consequence, “ realised,” as 
Mr. Endean tells us, ‘‘ how little, comparatively, is known of the 
essential requirements of the sick-room; he, therefore, wrote this 
book for the instruction and guidance of all interested in the 
care of the sick, stating therein with much clearness, the causes, 
nature, and symptoms of various diseases, and the main principles 
of good sick-nursing.” From these instructions, a mother will 
learn not only what is necessary to the care of a sick member 
of her family, but also the best means to adopt for the prevention 
of sickness and for the maintenance of health in the household. 
But this volume is not written simply for mothers and other 
members of a household who have inevitably, on occasions, to 
play the nurse’s part. For those—and they are increasing 
with great rapidity—who desire to train as professional sick- 
nurses, “the contents of this handbook” should, in the opinion 
of its author, “constitute the First Lectures (of the Pre- 
paratory Course) on the care of the sick.” From the practical 
point of view, Dr. Billroth’s work is admirable, being lucid and 
concise in the instruction it gives under a variety of titles, such as 
“The Sick-Room,” “ General Rule for the Care of Patients confined 
to their Beds,” “ Preparations for Operations and Bandaging,” 
“Nursing in Epidemics,” “Care of Nervous Patients,” “ Aid in 
Accidents,” and “ Food and Diet.” Like most medical men who 
have obtained a position by their ability, Dr. Billroth has views 
of his own upon a number of questions, but most of the passages 
containing these can, if necessary, be skipped. There will be, how- 
ever, general agreement with him in his main contention that 
women of mediocre intellect should be dissuaded from the nurse’s 
calling, because for other reasons the greatest kindness of heart 
can only obtain practical beneficial results in the department of 
sick-nursing, when it is united with developed intelligence. 
Altogether, this is a valuable book, and so far as we have been 
able to test it, Mr. Endean’s translation has been admirably 
executed. 

General Gordon, the Christian Hero. By Major Seton Churchill. 
(James Nisbet and Co.)—It may be doubted if another biography 
of the hero of Khartoum was needed or is desirable, even although 
the author of this volume seems to have been able to approach 
“a near relative of the late General Gordon.” Major Churchill’s 
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object is no doubt an excellent one,—‘to meet the popular 
demand for a popular book for young men and others which will 
focus the events of his life into one handy volume, and which 
shall at the same time give a clear insight into the religious life 
of this Christian hero.” But is he quite certain of the existence 
of “the demand” of which he speaks? He enumerates the 
different biographies of Gordon, and other works tending to 
elucidate his character, which are in existence. These are cer- 
tainly both sufficiently numerous and sufficiently accessible, while 
one or two of them, at all events, are sufficiently succinct. Having 
thus protested against an addition to the already overgrown 
Gordon literature, we must allow that this biography presents the 
character of its subject very effectively from the standpoint of 
that Evangelical Christianity which he preached and practised. 
Major Churchill is as much and as unaffectedly in earnest as 
* Gordon himself. 

The Comfortable Words. By Thomas Thomason Perowne. 
(Elliot Stock.)—The Archdeacon of Norwich here publishes 
certain meditations on the ‘‘ Comfortable Words,” which originally 
took the form of short addresses substituted for a sermon, prior 
to the administration of the Lord’s Supper. The consideration 
of the “sentences of Holy Scripture to be said by the priest after 
he has pronounced the absolution in the Communion Service,” 
which are peculiar to the liturgy of the Church of England, “ falls 
under four heads,—the Word of Grace, the Word of Love, the 
Word of Truth, and the Word of Peace.” The Archdeacon writes 
as he ought, simply and concisely, and yet not without a certain 
epigrammatic force, as when he says :— The Christian’s aim is 
perfection. He has perfect forgiveness. He would have perfect 
holiness” His quotations, both in prose and verse—such verse 
as Bonar’s no less than Keble’s—from other writers illustrative 
of and supporting his views, are not too long, but very much to 
the point. 

Roughing it After Gold. By “ Rux.” (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
The hero of this sketch is a rolling-stone of an Irishman who, 
having sold out of the Army and ruined himself on the turf, tries 
his fortune in America, where, indeed, he acquits himself after 
the fashion of that ‘“‘sad, happy race, soon raised and soon de- 
pressed,” to which he belongs. He certainly figures in almost 
every réle that can be assumed even in America; he is book- 
canvasser, courier, valet, muleteer, miner, soldier, and actually 
runs for tax-collector. He certainly sees life in sufficient 
“variety,” and of adventures he has enough and to spare. The 
only fault to be found with “Rux’s” story is that too much is 
crowded into it, and that he sometimes aims too obviously at 
being funny. The moral of the whole is told in this expression 
of belief: “ Had I exercised as much caution as I did perse- 
verance, there is but little doubt that I would have made an 
independent fortune; but like many more, I was in too great a 
hurry to become rich, and was therefore continually killing the 
goose that laid the golden eggs.” 


The End of a Life. By Eden Philpotts. (Arrowsmith.)—The 
author of this story has very nearly succeeded in accomplishing 
what is obviously his intention in writing it,—the creation of an 
altogether unique villain. Till Salem Gingold was created by 
Mr.—or is it Mrs. or Miss P—Eden Philpotts, it is probable that 
not even in fiction has a man committed suicide for the express 
purpose of getting another man, who has supplanted him in a love- 
affair, accused of his murder. The “ inferior fiend,” Snape Crystal, 
savours only a little less of improbability than does Salem 
Gingold himself. There is too little fun in The End of a Life to 
act as a relief to the subtle “ psychology” and preposterous 
villainy of the story; but what there is, is contributed chiefly by 
a wonderful Major, whose most remarkable characteristic is a 
capacity for talking Johnsonese on the smallest provocation. All 
things considered, The End of a Life is a clever failure by a clever 
writer, who has evidently ability enough to do something very 
much better than he (or she) has done. 

City Boys in the Woods. By Henry P. Wells. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—What differentiates this book from most works of the 
class to which it belongs, is the reality of the adventures which 
are depicted in it. There have been published almost innumerable 
stories of trappers and trapping ; but Mr. Wells assures us, in his 
very handsome and well-illustrated volume, that the two high- 
spirited boys whom he sends out into the world—of Nature—in 
Maine, might really have had such experiences as he here allows 
them. Their fathers very wisely give them their own way toa 
limited extent. The boys, allowed to shift for themselves, get 
into no serious trouble—although almost at the commencement 
of their enterprise, disaster seems certain to dog their footsteps 
—and fall into the hands of a huntsman of the real and not of the 
Mayne Reid sort. Under his guidance and story-telling, they 
obtain initiation into a variety of mysteries, such as the hunting 
of the caribou and the life of the beaver. This book, in all points, 





and more especially in respect of the illustrations which lighten 
up the letterpress, is one that should be put into the hands of a 
boy who has outgrown adventures of the gift-book order, but yet 
likes to have his imagination stirred as well as his mind filled. 


Love in a Cottage. By Agatha Hodgson. (Ward and Downey.) 
—Mrs. Hodgson gives, in an autobiographical form, hints for the 
guidance of young people who have to manage on £250 a year. 
The young couple furnish a house for £90, and have the following 
scheme for spending their income :—Rent, rates, &c., £35; coals 
and gas, £15’; wages, £14; eating and drinking, £118; clothes, 
£40; travelling, £10; leaving £22 for extras. ll the details 
given read practical enough. It is, perhaps, as well that the book 
leaves off before there are any children. “ Gilbert’s ” income was. 
to rise by £5 a year. Allowing the moderate estimate of a child 
for every two years, we fancy that there would be a “tight fit” 
before very long. The autobiographist remarks: “‘ We come of a. 
prolific race.” 


We heartily recommend The Humane Educator and Reciter, com- 
piled by Florence Horatia Suckling (Simpkin and Marshall). 
It is intended to enforce the lesson contained in Coleridge’s 


words :— 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both ereat and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’ 
These recitations, &c., are selected for the spirit of kindness and 
sympathy which they breathe. It should be a not ineffective way 


of influencing the minds of the young. 


Bourne’s Handy Assurance Manual. By William Bourne. 
(Bourne.)—This manual appears with various improvements. 
Sundry tables are given which enable a reader to compare at a 
glance the financial condition, working expenses, rates of assurance, 
&e., of the various institutions. We can see, for instance, what 
Companies have the due proportion of accumulated funds, this 
being put in Offices of a certain age, at athird. Thirty-six out of 
about eighty fulfil, or more than fulfil, this condition. (Doubtless 
the number might be increased by taking the age into consider- 
tion.) The Equitable has more than two-thirds. So has the Rock. 
On the whole, the table is satisfactory. Almost all the older 
Offices seem fairly sound ; some of the new ones scarcely so. Even 
eight years ought to give a better state of things than less than 
one-twentieth, and in fifty, in another case, more than a fifth should 
have been accumulated. No one insuring should neglect to consult 
this manual. 


Forreston. By Newton Tempest. (Digby and Long.)—This is 
a harmless tale. We cannot see any particular reason why it 
should have been written, or, on the other hand, why it should 
not, except that the author should have improved her acquaintance 
with grammar before venturing into print (we hazard the pronoun 
“her,” in spite of the masculine-sounding name). On p. 3, the 
language strictly construed implies that a garden-party had 
“ gained considerable experience during a residence with an aunt,” 
and was of “a calm and thoughtful disposition.” 


Our Prayer-Book: its History, Literature, and Church Lore. By 
J. W. Hardman, LL.D. (Skeffington.)—This is a remarkably 
interesting book, which must not be confounded with the ordinary 
manual. It abounds with curious lore and learning. Any one 
familiar with the service, who reads it will find himself sensibly 
enriched by what it tells him. The “Order for the Administration 
of the Holy Communion ” is a specially excellent chapter; but the 
whole is good. There is a story, under “Baptism,” of Dean 
Burgon refusing to christen a child “ Venus” (it was a boy, by- 
the-way). He was told that the child’s grandfather had the name. 
The old man was sent for, and it turned out that he was 
“ Sylvanus,” but called “ Venus” for short. Venus is not an un- 
known name for girls in England, and might pass as well as Diana. 


New Studies in Old Subjects. By J. A. Shawel-Bayley. (Elliot 
Stock.)—This is an interesting volume dealing with many sub- 
jects. The author seems to delight in taking his readers from 
one region of thought to another. After he has entertained us 
with facts about “ Implements of War,” from the ballista which 
did such damage to the Flavianists at the Battle of Cremona—or 
Bedriacum (2), as it might be more properly called—down to the 
armament of the ‘Trafalgar,’ he tells us the story of “Good 
Queen Bertha;” of the “ Venerable Bede ;” of “ St. Hilderferth,” 
Bishop of Meaux (672-680), a great worker of miracles on the 
insane; of Thomas Becket and his shrine; and of various other 
persons and things, “ Pews” being one of the most entertaining 
objects of his curious erudition. 

The Autobiography of the Earth. By the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. 
(E. Stanford.)—“ A brief sketch of historical geology” is what 
the author has aimed at giving us in this volume. The earth 
tells, as we know, its own story, at least to those who are com- 
petent to read the signs which are, as it were, characters of ite 
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language. One might even make out the“ Seven Ages,” a certain 
latitude being allowed, in the rock of the Archean era, the Slates, 
the Old Red Sandstone, the Mountain Limestone, the New Red 
Sandstone, the Oolites and Chalk (if these may be compressed into 
one), and finally, “The Ice Age and Man.” Of course this is 
only a fancy, but it may help to illustrate the method which Mr. 
Hutchinson has pursued in this most interesting book. 

Dante. Illustrations and Notes by P. A. Traquair and J. S. 
Black. (T. and A. Constable.)—We have in this volume between 
forty and fifty illustrations, finely conceived and executed with 
delicate skill, of the Divina Commedia. Dante’s images are some- 
times as difficult to reproduce in art as are the images of Scrip- 
ture; but here the task has been well grappled with. A “Dante 
Chronology ” is added, with notes of the poet’s literary, social, 
and political life. Then follows “ A Short Bibliography,” intended 
for beginners, as only the most helpful works for the study of the 
Commedia are given. Special praise is accorded to Cary’s “ Trans- 
lation,” and Dean Pumptre’s “Translation, with Notes, Essays, 
&e.” “Dante’s Library” gives “an alphabetical catalogue of 
authors whom he is known to have used, or who may be pre- 
sumed to have been more or less familiar to him.” This list is 
long and interesting, but, for convenience’ sake, authors are 
included in it of whom Dante knew little or nothing. Their 
names serve as an occasion for discussing the point. 


Odes from the Greek Dramatists. Edited by Alfred W. Pollard. 
(David Stott.)—In this pretty little volume, Mr. Pollard has col- 
lected, for the most part with excellent judgment, a number of 
translations from the three Greek tragedians and from Aris- 
tophanes, whose choruses, as he very properly recognises, are, on 
occasion, equal in beauty to the effort of the tragic poets. Now 
and then we might have wished a change. We do not know, for 
instance, why Anstice’s translations of the odes in the Alcestis, 
or at least one of them, might not have been given. But, on the 
whole, Mr. Pollard’s selection is good. It contains the names of 
Robert and Elizabeth Browning, of Dean Milman, W. M. Praed, 
Hookham Frere, and Shelley, and among living authors, of Mr. 
Gladstone, Professor Campbell, Mr. C. D. A. Morshead (whose 
version of the Supplices ode we should have preferred), Sir G. 
Young, and Mr. Swinburne. The archaic Greek type has a very 
elegant appearance. 

Our Fields and Cities. By Scrivener C. Scrivener. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Scrivener seeks, we suppose, to rival William 
Cobbett’s “ Rural Rides.” He traverses various regions of 
England, and criticises various arrangements and institutions, in 
which he thinks, it is evident, that he sees his way to a great 
improvement. Mr. Scrivener’s views are hardly worth considering. 
We take one trifling instance. He thinks that we might grow 
fruit to more advantage if we did away, as we understand, with 
landlords and railway charges. It is possible; but it would be a 
further improvement if one-half of the population could appro- 
priate the forced labour of the other, and, we venture to think, 
scarcely moreimmoral. The land and the railways represent past 
jabour. But even then there would remain the early frosts. By 
what legislation does Mr. Scrivener propose to deal with them ? 


A Book about London: its Memorable Places, &c. By W. H. Daven- 
port Adams. (Henry and Co.) A Book about London: the Streets 
of London. (Same author and publisher.)}—We wish that Mr. 
Adams had found it convenient to put these two books together. 
To a certain extent they go over the same ground. The first 
gives a full account of various memorable persons and events that 
have been connected with the Metropolis ; the second supplies an 
alphabetical index. The first chapter in the first volume is given 
to “ The Story of the Great Plague,” taken from Defoe and Pepys. 
Other authorities might with advantage have been consulted. 
The same remark may be made of the next chapter, which deals 
with the Great Fire. We do not observe that the Middlesex 
County Records have been consulted. These have many notable 
entries touching the two events. The South Sea Bubble and the 
Gordon Riots follow. “Hyde Park, and all about it,” occupies 
the modest space of a little more than four pages. The Strand, 
Pall Mall, &c., are treated successively in chapters which are 
readable enough, but which are certainly not exhaustive. The 
“London Streets ” volume is, we think, more useful; but it admits 
of much enlargement and improvement. Gray’s Inn Lane is men- 
tioned, but not the Inn itself, with its two Squares, or Verulam 
Buildings, or Raymond Buildings. So, again, we have Lincoln’s 
{nn Fields, but neither New Square nor Old Square, nor Stone 
Buildings, within the Inn itself. Bedford Row is omitted, as in 
“Memorable London Houses.” We may take this opportunity of 
telling Mr. Wilmot Harrison that there have been no modern im- 
provements in this street (which the present writer has known for 
more than fifty years); that Abernethy lived at No. 12, the Duke 
of Chandos at No. 1, and William Tooke, a political writer of 
some note, in a house on the east side of the Row. 
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100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
FOR 
MANSIONS, PRIVATE HOUSES, &c. 
Special Attention paid to Temporary Installations for Dances, &c. 
Inquiries invited. Estimates free. 
woe & RAWSON UNITED, Limited, 
88 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON ° 
Where a Model Installation can be seen at Work. 
SUTTON'S SEEDS. pega 
GRASS SEEDS, 
Genuine only direct from FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES. 
SUTTON and SONS, 

READING. Particulars on application. 
VINOLIA SOAP. 
GUARANTEED PUREST. 
«An ideal soap.”—Chemist and Drugg’st. 


6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 








“S3CURUS JUDICAT (RBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


“The Queen of Table Waters.’’ 


“DELIGHTFUL and REFRESHING.’’—British Medical Journal, 


austere” WHOLESCME than any AERATED WATER which ART can 


“Of IRREPRIACHABLE CHARACTER.” 
““INVALID3 are RECOMMENDED to DRINK IT.” 





-- GORRESPONDENCE 
PENNELL v. HERKOMER. 


BY 

JOSEPH PENNELL, 

P. G. HAMERTON, 

WALTER SICKERT, 

&e., &e. 
SEB 
“ — 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER ” 
FOR 
MARCH 14th, 21st, 28th, and APRIL 4th. 


Chief Offices : 
115 FLEET ST., London; and 9 THISTLE ST., Edinburgh. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_>——_ 
Birks (H. A.), God’s Champion, cr 8V0....:06......000+0 eusse sees a ae (R.T.S.) 1/6 
Capp (W. M.), The Dangbter: her Health, &c., cr 8vo ....(Davis) 5/6 
Clare (G.), Money-Market Primer, 8vo.... nae .E. Wilson) 5/0 
Farnell (G. S.), Greek Lyric Poetry, 8vo (Longmans) 16/0 


















Garrison (W. L.), by W. E. Axon, cr 8vo......... (Partridge) 1/6 
Green (E. E.), Dick Whistler’s Tramp, Cr 870 ........s:esssssseecseeesseeeeees (R.T.S.) 1/6 
Inland Watering-Places (the Spas), cr 8vo ... .... ..(Bazaar Office) 2/6 
Japp (A. H.), De Quincey Memorials, 2 vols. 8VO ........s..sseeeeee (Heinemann) 30/0 
Keary (H.), Susie and the Chestnut, cr 8v0 .......0.... scc-cosshia se) U6 
Knight (E. F.), Save Me from my Friends, cr 8V0 ......006...-e002+++ (Longmans) 6,0 
Lomax (W. J.), Rural Amenities of a Village Community, cr 8vo...... (Digby) 3/6 
Praed (C.), Soul of the Countess Adrian, cr 8V0.............seceeceeeeeees (Trischler) 2/6 
Shoemaker (J. V.), Heredity, Health, &., roy 8vo ......... »...(Davis) 14/0 
Smith (R. M.), The Physiology of Domestic Animals, 8vo ....(Davis) 28/0 
Thorpe (T. E.), Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, Vol. 11., 8vo...(Longmans) 42/0 
Wilson (J.), Through Ways Unknown, Cr 80 .........sessessseeeesetsereetens (R.T.3.) 2/0 








| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 

! 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


| 
3 
SM EDLEY Ss. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies ; ig eae Foo eeag ep ; Tennis 
; and Croquet Lawns, Fish'ng, Boating, &c. 
MATLOCK. | ’ ‘ , ‘ 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





OUR EYES. 
Just published, TENTH EDITION, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, 
with many Additional Illustrations, 


Oo UR EYE §, 


And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles, 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, 16th Thousand, price 1s., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE. 

** The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved......This is a most 

useful yolume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers, 

Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








ere COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held during the week 
beginning JUNE 22nd in London, and also at Edinburgh, Leeds, and Clifton, if 
a sufficient number of Candidates present themselves. A SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION will be held at the same time, on the results of which Three 
Scholarships (of the annual value respectively of £75, £30, and twenty guineas), 
the Clothworkers’ Exhibition (of the annual value of fifty guineas), the Russell 
Gurney Foundation Scholarship for Proficiency in History (of the annual value 
of £45), and the Mary Anne Leighton Foundation Scholarship (of the annual 
value of twenty guineas), will be Awarded. All the Scholarships will be tenable 
for three years.—Forms of Entry and further information may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
London, W. The Forms must be returned filled up by April 30th. 








HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1891—A COURSE of SIX 
LECTURES on ‘‘ The ORIGIN and GROWTH of the IDEA of GOD, as 
Tilustrated by the Comparative History of Religions,’’ will be delivered in French 
by Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Professor of History of Religions in Brussels 
University, at the PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker Street, on the following days, viz. : 
—Wednesday, 15th ; Thursday, 16th ; Monday, 20th ; Tuesday, 21st; Monday, 27th ; 
and Tuesday, 28th April, at5 p.m, Admission to the Course of Lectures will be 
by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of attending the Lectures are re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later than April 11th, and as soon 
as possible after that date tickets will be issued to as many persons as the Hall will 
a°commodate, 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by M. D’Alviella at 90 
HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following days, viz.:—Friday, 17th; 
Saturday, 18th; Wednesday, 22nd; Thursday, 23rd; Wednesday, 29th; and 
Thursday, 30th April, at 5 p.m. Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, 
without ticket. PERCY LAWFORD, 

Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About fifty Students 
will be admitted in September, 1891. For Competition, the Secretary of State 
will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Dept., and Two in the 
Indian Telegraph Dept.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, at the College. 





_— COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The Coliege owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres, 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 








| aie HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—The following ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be AWARDED on the results of an EXAMINATION to be held at 
the COLLEGE, in the week beginning July 6th: 

Six of £60 a year, and Six of £50 a year, 
Tenable for two or three years in the College. 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





‘Gee HAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 26th, 27th, 28th. 
Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, 
will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
= —— 15.—For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, the College, 
Sheltenham, 





T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—There will be 
an ELECTION to several valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions in JULY. 
—For further information, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL, Professors, &c. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 





ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 

of 20 yexrs’ successful experience with Backward Boys, receives about 
FIVE PUPILS under 14_ Situation: a pleasant part of Sussex. Fees: £55, 
£65, or £75 a year.—‘* CLERICUS,” care of Mr. Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, London. 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS —FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 for three 

years, and TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 for three years, will be com- 
peted for on MAY 12th and 12th. 


For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 





ING ED. VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 
WALDEN.—Recommendatious from the Lord Bishop of Worcester, &c. 
Inclusive Terms, £18a year. House Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 





} aga C. A. HEURTLEY, jun., M.A. Oxford, will have 
VACANCIES for Pupils at EASTEX. Preparation for Universities, &c.— 
Ashington Rectory, Pulborough, Sussex. 





)XETER SCHOOL.—There will be an EXAMINATION 
for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on APRIL 9th and 10th, the highest 
covering the entire cost of board. The School Exhibitions to the Universities, 
&c., amount to £700 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, the School, Exeter. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 





Pre SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, and her sister, Madame v. WORMS, 
havea very comfortable Educational HOME for ELDERGIRLS. Garden and full- 
sized tennis-cowrt. Numbers limited. Escort from London, April 7th. 





UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the 
FOUNDATION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 9th. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—The SUMMER TERM will 


BEGIN on MAY Ist. Inclusive fees for boys under 10, 80 guineas ; above 
10, 100 guineas.—Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 





OFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS, conducted by certificated and experienced Mistresses. Terms, 
inclusive of all the branches of a thorough English education, Latin, French, 
German, Music, and Drawing, with Board and all that conduces to a healthful 
physical development, 60 to 70 guineas; no extras. Moffat is a favourite health- 
resort, one hour from Carlisle.—Address, Miss THOMSON, Beechwood. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75, £10 will be offered on JULY 22nd, 





REPARATORY MORNING CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN 
SQUARE, W. PUPILS will REASSEMBLE on SATURDAY, April llth, at 
3 o’clock. Regular WORK will BEGIN MONDAY, the 13th, at the usual hour. 


XFORD UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
SUMMER MEETING, AUGUST, 1891. 
OFFICIAL PROGRAMME ready March 31st. With Time-Table of Lectures, 
List of Lodging-Houses, Map, &c.—Sixpence, post-free, from University Exten- 
sion Office, Oxford. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to begin their Medical Course.—Full in- 
formation may be obtained from the Office of the College, Gower Street, W.C. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBUKGH, M.A , Secretary. 





| namertg-rcd SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 
A. DALTON, M.A., formerly Assistant-Master at Winchester. 


An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS (two- 
of £40 per annum, reducing school-fees to £8; three of #20). Candidates must 
ae 12 and under 15 years on July lst, 1891, Examination in London and at 

elsted. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 28th. Fees, £18 per annum in School House 
(separate wing for boys aged between 9 and 13) ; £69 in Boarding House (G. H. 
Williams, Esq.) Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities.—Apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 





ATIONAL ORTHOPADIC HOSPITAL 
234 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


The MEMORIAL STONE of the NEW WING 
ill be laid 


wi on 
TUESDAY, April 14th, 1891, at 3.30 p.m., 
by the President 
The Most Hon. the MARQUIS of LORNE, K.T. 


Commitee solicit the presence of all those interested in the work of the 
ospital. 
The new Building will provide an additional 40 beds, and of the cost, £7,000, a 
sum of £2,560 has yet to be obtained. 
Contributions are earnestly solicited. 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary, 
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S™- MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY Ist. Students entering the School 
for the Summer Session are enabled to devote its three months to the uninter- 
rupted study of Chemistry and Physics, and so to present themselves for the 
#xaminations in those subjects at the end of July. If successful therein, they 
are free to devote the entire Winter Session to the Lectures, practical work, and 
study required for the more important professional subjects of Anatomy and 
Physiology. To enable students entering in May to thoroughly prepare them- 
selves for the July Examinations in Chemistry and Physics, there are Special 
Lectures and Classes with Courses of Instruction in Laboratory Practice through- 
out the Summer Session. It is now pe oy that the Chemistry and Physics 
Examination of the Conjoined Boards of the Colleges should be passed at least 
six months previous to the Primary Examination in Anatomy and Physiology. 

In September there will be an Examination for Entrance Scholarships in 
Natural Science, in value from 50 to 100 guineas, for which students who enter 
in May are eligible to compete. 

Classes are held for the Preliminary Scientific Examination of the University 
of London. Fee £10 10s., which will be returned to any member of the class who 
enters as a perpetual pupil]. Gentlemen who enter for this course count their 
medical studies from the time at which they commence their attendance on the 
Lectures on Avatcmy and Physiology. 

The medical, surgica), and obstetric tutors assist the students in preparing for 
the final examinations. The Prospectus may be had by applying to the School 
Secretary, Mr. F. H. MADDEN, EORGE P. FIELD, Dean, 

A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE. 








Applications for admission during the ensuing Session must be made to the 
Warden, E. W. ROUGHTON, M.D., F.R.C.S., 33 Westbourne Terrace, W. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 7tb.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 











|: ‘emia 4 COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
EASTER TERM. 

The COLLEGE and the ARTS SCHOOL will REOPEN for the Easter Term 
on THURSDAY, April 16th. Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. Dr. H. 
Frank Heath will Lecture on ‘The Marian and Early Elizabethan Literature” 
(Wednesdays and Saturdays), on “‘ English Literature from the Death of Pope to 
the Accession of George the Third” (Saturdays), on ‘Henry the Eighth’’ 
(Mondays and Thursdays). 

M. Augustin Gasne will deliver a Course of Lectures on French Literature (in 
French). Lectures and Demonstrations in Botany and Geology will be given by 
Miss Raisin, B.Sc. 

The New Laboratories lately opened by H.I.M. the Empress Frederick of 
Germany are open to others besides the regular students of the College. Three 
Entrance Scholarships will be competed for in June. 

For all particulars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the g t of s of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 

Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. ls 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 








UVARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GerorGE Lake, Esq. 

Henry Bonham - Carter, | John Hunter, Esq. 
Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. 


Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, Esq. 


Esq. John B. Martin, Esq. 

Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 

James Goodson, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

John J. Hamilton, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Esq. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 

Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid up 


and invested cae pe .--£1,000,000 £ 
Total Funds, upwards of ... see 4,342,000 
Total Annual Income, over «» 858,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 


HIS BEST BOOK. 
NEW STORY BY FERGUS HUME. 


At all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


Picture cover, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


Beaumont W. Lubbock, M O N S I E U R 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM CAB.” 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 
35 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE, 


APRIL, 1891. 
Edited by D. HACK TUKE, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
ON THE WEIGHT OF THE BRAIN IN THE INSANE, 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE HEMISPHERES, LOBEs, 
BRAIN-STEM, AND CEREBELLUM. By A. Mercier, 


M.D. 
Manta AND MELANCHOLIA, By John Macpherson, 


M.B. 
J U D A S e | THE CoLONY OF THE INSANE AT GHEEL, BELGIUM, 
By Margaret A. Cleaves, M.D. 
THE Piea oF Insanity. By George H. Savage, M.D. 
Kocu’s Lympx as A Cause OF MENTAL DisoRDER, 
—P.LeEa OF INSANITY IN CRIMINAL CASEs, 


Lonéon: J, aud A, CuurcutLt, New Burlington 
Strcet, W. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No. 261, for APRIL. 
R. H. Quick: In Memoriam. Dr. H. M. Butler, 











ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


INSURED AGAINST BY TH 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Established 1849, 
Capital 
64 


the proper adaptation of spectacles, 


Professor Seeley, Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies, &c. 


r GENDER AND Sex. By F. Bayford Harrison. 
EFECTIVE VISION: its Cause] 4 Possrste Derect IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
and Cure. By F. J. Buiuett, Ophthalmic 
E Optician, With Chapters specially upon First Failure | Mary ASTELL: AN ADVOCATE OF WoMAN’s RiGHTs 
AILWAY PASSENGEBS’ | of the Eyesight, and the Care of Children’s Eyes. 
Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, Ilustrated, price ls.; | CorrEsponDENCE:—College Professors as University 
post-free, 14 stamps, from the Author, 
— 7 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
COCK. sie 1000; Mr. Bluett may be consulted personally, and en- | OccasionaL Notes. NOTES ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
CORNHILL, LONDON. tirely free of charge, upon all defects of vision and | ForrE1igGn Notes. ScHooLs AND UNIVERSITIES. 


Future. By C. M. Jebb. 
Two Hunprep Years AGo. 
Examiners ; The Salaries of Assistant-Mistresses ; 


The Relations of Preparatory and Public Schools ; 
London University Examinations; &c. 


THe TEACHERS’ GUILD. THE FROEBEL SOCIETY. 
TRANSLATION PRIzE, AND ExTRA PRIzrE. 





¥ a 7 amas } Secretaries, 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ..............ccsccccece £1,500,000 
MUBBOR CS IG os cusnancacsncapinapesaseae 1,000,090 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 





F R 





PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


Sir OC. A. Cameron, M.D., says :—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


USE Price 6d. ; per post, 7}d. 





Orrices: 86 FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


vs 





Price One Shilling. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, 


Part IV., New Series., APRIL, 1891. 
CONTENTS. 





Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 


which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank eae > Lothbury, E.C., 
0! 


Hope. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH| L145 anv Li1r. Chaps. 8-9. By the Author of 


“‘The Atelier du Lys.” 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms Eaton mcs ding og ose Ae ~— ee GREEK FORERUNNERS OF CurisT.—No. II. By the 
the pe _— of pages in the worl, 

in casks and cases for home use and exportation. BALLADS AND THE BORDER COUNTRY 
notations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., = reas O24. 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Camzos yom Exeuise History.—Camro 224: 


3 lied Rev. Peter Liily. 
upped | Tue MysTeRY OF THE Rinas. By Mary E. Hullah. 


PETER AND CHARLES. 


— London O ces, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, Twat STICK. Chaps. 13-15. By Cc. M. Yonge. 





Tue JourRNAL OF Sir WaLtTeR Scott. By C. R. 





PpHENIX FIRE OFFICE, London, W.0. 


Coleridge. 
Stuprrs my German LITERATURE.—No. IV. By M. 


8 LONDON, ‘Established 72, | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S Es ey 


Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 

W. C. MACDONALD. Joint 


F. B, MACDONALD; Secretaries. GOLD MEDAL, 





THE Curva CuPBOARD. 
London: A. D. Innes and Co. (late Walter Smith 


STEEL PENS. and Innes), 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





PARIS, 1878 PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EP Pa ¢ 


(BREAKFAST) 


Cc Oc OA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W, 
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GEORGE MAC DONALD'S NEW NOVEL. 


‘THERE and BACK,’ a New Novel, in Three 
Volumes, by GHORGEH MAC DONALD, 
LL.D, Author of “Donal Grant,” « Mal- 
colm,” &c., 1s ready this day, at all Inbraries. 








London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





‘CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY hd THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
'RUSTEES 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER; 
the Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK, 


DIRECTORs. 
CuairnMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of alee oY Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


UGLAS. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of Guildford, 
Rev. Charles M. Harvey, M.A. 
The Archdeacon of Llandaff, 
Rev. Canon Lonsdale, M.A. 
Rev. J. M. Burn-Murdoch, M.A. 
The Archdeacon of Norfolk. 
Rev. Canon Prothero, M.A. 
Rowland E Prothero, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Charles J. Robinson, M.A. 
Dr. W. H. Stone, F.R.0.P. 
Rev. J. Y. Stratton, M.A. 
John Charles Thynne, Esq., M.A. 
G. T. Sotheron Estcourt, Esq., M.A. Rev. Prebendary Wace, D.D. 
The Dean of Exeter. The Dean of York. 
Puysic1an—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
POP ATs WIFI sos. scs. vee. ove coo 000 cee cee tee 8,080,181 
TOTAL ANNUAL INCOME eee ee 371,000 
TOTAL PROFITS DIVIDED ... .. .. 2,105,812 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £40,000. 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGy, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the genera] population. 
In consequence of these characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members, 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Director~ are now prepared to grant on favourable terms ENDOWMENT 
ASSURANCES, payable at death or on attainment of a specified age. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every infor aation may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 
and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836, 
HEAD OFFICES—LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
Total Invested Funds..............00008 aacvaes £7,826,542. 
Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities. 
Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company, for the FULL PROSPECTUS. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


LONDON OFFICES-CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 
NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 


in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


The Archdeacon of Bath. 

George T. Biddulph, Esq. 

Rev. Canon Blackley, M.A. 

Rev. R. Milburn Bilakiston, M.A. 
W. Paget Bowman, Esq., M.A. 
The Dean of Bristol. 

Rev. C. L. Lovett Cameron, M.A. 
The Lord Clinton. 

Lewis T. Dibdin, Esq., M.A. 

The Archdeacon of Durham. 
Rev. George Eller, M.A. 

Rev. Canon Ellison, M.A. 

















DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
APRIL. 

THe Seamy Sipe or Avustrauia. By the Hon. J. 
W. Forte:cue. 

Morvat Arp amona SavaGes. By Prince Kropotkin. 

Stum-MoTHERS AND DratH-CLuBs: A VINDICATION. 
By Edward Berdoe, M.R.C.S., &. 

Tue Story or Branca CapPeLLo. By H. Schiitz 
Wilson. 

Srate-MapE Farmers. By William E. Bear. 

A Stone Boor. By Miss Bradley. 

THE PRoGgrESS OF WELSH DISFSTABLISHMENT. By 
the Right Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, M.P 

Is 1T TO BE Civin War? By A. P. Lanrie. 

A DEPARTMENT OF HEstTH. By the Hon. R. Russell. 

A Mopet Darry. By the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Meath. 

ScIENCE AND A Future Lire. By Frederic W. H. 

yers, 

Five THovsanD MILES WITH RanGe-CaTTLE. By 
Nele Loring. 

TALLEYRAND’S Memoirs. By the Right Hon. Lord 

cton. 

ProressorR HvuxLEY AND THE DvuKE OF ARGYLL. 
By his Grace the Duke of Argyll. 

LETTER FROM MR. GLADSTONE. 


London: Kegan Pavut, Trencu, Triipner, and 
Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FoR APRIL. 


THE Savoy Dynasty, THE POPE AND THE RE- 
PUBLIC. By ‘‘ A Continental Statesman.”’ 

ConsTANCE NapDEN. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 

THE INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY ON LITERATURE. 
By Edmund Gosse. 

A Basis or Positive Moratity. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. 

Soria Revisitep. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw 
Lefevre, M.P. 

Tue Last Days or THE EartH. By Camille 
Flammarion. 

THEOLOGY aT Kine’s CoLLece. By Professor 

omerie, 

NaTionaL Pensions. By W. Moore Ede. 

THE PROTECTION OF WILD Birps’ Eaes. By T. 
Digby Pigott, C.B. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN CopyRiGHt. By Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Bart. 

THE COLONISATION REPoRT. By Arnold White. 

CANADA AND THE StatTEs. By Erastus Wiman. 


IsBiIsTteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 906. APRIL, 1891. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH, 
Chaps. 1-5. 

In THE RANKS OF THE UNITED StTaTES ARMY. 

THE PoPpuLATION OF OLD Lonpon. By Dr. C. 
Creighton. 

Po.itics 1n Fiction. 

A Learnep Lapy: ExizaBetH Carter. By L. B. 
Walford. 

Nissa: A TRUE Story or IsFAHAN. 

Musical INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR Homes. By C. 
F. Gordon Cumming. 

CrviuisaTion. By Sir Herbert E. Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

THREE ScoTTisH EARLDOMS. 

Tue LIMITATIONS OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT: 
Wat asout IRELAND? By “0.” 
Witt1am Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 





Now ready, No. 26 (APRIL), price 2s, 6d. ; post- 
free, 2s. 9d. 


THE LAW QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., M.A., 
LL.D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. 

ConTENTS. 

Notes. 

On PrIvATE INTERNATIONAL Law AS A BRANCH OF 
THE Law OF Enatanp. By A. V. Dicey, Q.C. 

Tue Bering SEA Qurstion, By T. B. Browning 
(Toronto). 

Patent RiagHt IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
States. By A. Wood Renton, 

Tue PRIVILEGES OF THE PRESS IN RELATION TO 
THE Law oF LisEL. By Hugh Fraser. 

A New Port on VILLEIN TENURE. By F. W. 
Maitland. 


“A Poor Man’s LawYER”’ in DENMARK. By A. 
H, Jessel. 

REGISTRATION OF TITLE IN IRELAND. By C. 
Fortescue-Brickdale. 


REviEws AND NOTICES. 
Stevens and Sons, Limited, 119 and 120 Chancery 
Lane, London. 
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Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW SENSATIONAL NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON THE MARSH.” 


PRETTY MISS~— SMITH. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Mr. WM. HEINEMANN begs to an- 
nounce that he has this day published ‘‘ DE 
QUINCEY MEMORIALS : being Letters 
and other Records here first published.” With 
Communications from Coleridge, the Words- 
worths, Hannah More, Professor Wilson, and 
others. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Narrative, by ALEXANDER H. JAPP, 
LL.D., F.RS.E. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, 30s. net. 


LONDON: 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 








ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS) ng use oe 
CLAIMS PAID eve 


+. £12,000,000 
15,000,000 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Finest Private Marine Esplanade in the King- 
dom. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. 250 Rooms. Descriptive Tariff of Manager. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
————~—_——_ 
OvurTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


£ s.d. 
aoa casssscucssaccceustannandet 10 10 0] Narrow Column ..............0008 3 10 





0 

Half-Page ... . 5 5 0} Half-Column << See 

Quarter-Page ..........cscseeeeeee 212 6| Quarter-Colamn ..............000 017 6 
CoMPANIEs. 

Outside Page .......cccccsseeeee £14 14 0| Inside Page ............ pumianeiinen £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. F 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch: 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
‘erms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


—~—>—— 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 

Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
ingdom ... eee eco ae he © Oxi Oe oe 07 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany wa 2 6;,..0058 &....0 FS 


Including postage to India, China, &c.... 112 6...... OWE Bic 08 2 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1TOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through anv 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO0.’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW POEM. 
The LIGHT of the WORLD; or, the Great 


Consummation. A Poem. By Sir Epwiy Arno.p, K.0.1-E., Author of 
“The Light of Asia,” &. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The multitude of readers who were delighted and instructed 
by ‘ Tue Light of Asia,’ will turn to this new volume with lively expectation...... 
The whole burden of the poem is to set furth the joyful aspect of the Christian 
faith as compared with that of Buddha.” 


GREEK LYRIC POETRY. A Complete 


Collection of the Surviving Passages from the Greek Song-Writers. Arranged 
with Prefatory Articles, Introductory Matter,and Commentary. By GEORGE 
S. Farnewt, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School, late Scholar of 
Wadham Coulege, Oxford. With 5 Plates, 8vo, 16s. [In a few days. 


The MEMOIRS of the TENTH ROYAL 


HUSSARS : Historical and Social. Collected and Arranzed by Colonel R. &. 
LIDDELL, late Commanding Tenth Royal Hussars, With Portraits and 
Coloured Illustration by Oscar Norie. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, £3 3s. 

(In a few days. 


The SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. Founded 


on Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution ia 1861 and 1863. By F. Max 
MULLER, M.A, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [In a few days, 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuorrg, B.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D., F.R.S., Treas. C.S., Professor of 

Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, South 

Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 3 vols. 8vo, 42:. each. 
(Vol. I. now ready. Vol. II. ina few days. 


Vols. I, and II. now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


ESSAYS, REVIEWS, and ADDRESSES. 
By James Martinrav, LL.D. D.D. D.C.L., Author of “The Seat of 
Authority in Religion,” &c. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. each. 

1. PERSONAL: POLITICAL. 

2. ECCLESIASTICAL: HISTORICAL. 
3. THEOLOGICAL: PHILO30PHICAL, 
4, ACADEMICAL : RELIGIOUS. 


FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. By Horace 


Hutcuinson, ANDREW Lane, H. S. 0. Everarp, T. RUTHERFORD CLARK, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hodges, H. 8. King, 


and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By Lady 


The SEAL of FATE: A Novel. 
Pottock and WALTER H. PoLiock. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

SAVE ME from MY FRIENDS: a Novel. 
By E. F. Kniaut, Author of ‘*The Cruise of the * Alerte,’’ &. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 63. [In a feu days, 

SPECIALLY PREPARED with a VIEW to FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONS 


’ 
HISTORY of GEORGE the THIRD’S 
REIGN. By J.H. Anperson, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Lecturer 
on English Literature at King’s College, London. With 3 Maps, crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. 
The period covered by this book is now set for the following Examinations :— 
SANDHURST—WOOLWICH—INDIA CIVIL SERVICE—WOODS and 
FORESTS—MILITIA LITERARY—CAMBRIDGE LOCAL—UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON—COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS—TRAINING COLLEGES for ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHERS. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC. 


QUESTIONS and EXERCISES. For the 


Use of Students. By F. Davenport, Professor of Harmony and Composi- 
tion at the Royal Academy of Music; and J. Percy Baker, As:ociate of the 
Royal Academy of Music. Crown 8vo, ls., sewed. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 








EDFORD HOTE L, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tux Hovr | 


BRIGHTON. 


Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 

West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading oms. 

Sea-Water Service. Great Mayon | of excellent Wines. 
tariff. 


Moderate 
GEORGE HEOKFORD, Manager. 
HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S.” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 


Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 











OF DaNGER.—Disease commonly comes on 
with slight symptoms, which, when neglected, 
increase in extent, and gradually grow dangerous— 
a condition which betrays the grossest remissness— 
when these Pills, taken in accordance with their 
accompanying directions, would not only have 
checked, but quered the incipient disorder. 
Patients daily forward details of the most remarkable 
and instructive cases in which timely attention to 
Holloway’s advice has undoubtedly saved them from 
severe illness. These Pills act primarily on the 
digestive organs, which they stimulate when slow and 
imperfect ; and, secondly, upon the blood, which is 
thoroughly purified by them, whence is derived the 
general tone they impart, and their power of subjuga- 
ting hypochondriacism, dyspepsia, and nervous 
complaints. 








BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION,LONDON ; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—“ I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


for APRIL, 1891, contains, among other Articles of Interest :—MR. CHAINE’S 
SONS. By W.E. Norris. Chaps. 13-16,—The BARD of OLNEY.—WHIST. 
—THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS. By the Author of ‘‘The House on 
the Marsh.’’ Chaps, 1-9.—‘‘ LA BELLA.” By the Author of ‘‘ Consequences.” 
Part IL—LOVE or MONEY? Chaps. 14-17.—&c. 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 


Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by Peter Cunnincuam, F.S.A, New 
Edition, with additional Portraits, 9 vols. demy 8vo, £5 53. 








MR. and MRS. BANCROFT 
ON and OFF the STAGE. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, being the Eighth. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, paper cover, 1s, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER’S TALE. 
By MARY E. MANN. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

** Quite a delightful story. The plot is slight, but the workmanship delicate 

throughout, like a fine ivory carving. With a few light illustrative touches, the 

author causes each of her characters to live—the dialogue has the sparkle and 

crispness of light, every-day badinage, which in domestic life we know and love 

better than polished epigram. Altogether it is a thoroughly pleasant book to 
read.’’—Saturday Review. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 
THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
** Always readable and often thrilling.’—National Observer. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS. 


A Pendant to ‘‘ Miss Bayle’s Romance.’’ 
By W. FRASER RAE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 
By Captain CLAUDE BRAY. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers, For specimens, prices, &., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A.; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; “ Sprina,’? by Herbert 
Draper, &c., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD. STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,” free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 61, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





SMITH,! ELDER, AND C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, royal 8vo, price 15s. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
VOLUME XXVI. (HENRY II.—HINDLEY) of the 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* VOLUME XXVII. will be PUBLISHED on JUNE 26th, and the sub- 
sequent Volumes at intervals of three months, 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE PRESS OPINIONS OF VOLUME XXV. 

The TIMES :—“ Of the general quality of the Dictionary, now half-completed, 
it is manecessary to say more than that its deservedly high reputation is 
admirably sustained in the present instalment.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE :—“ The progress of this opus magnum is all that 
could be desired. It is admirably punctual in its appearance, keeps up its high 
level of merit, and preserves its due proportions with much exactness.” 

The SPECTATOR :—“ As each volume of the Dictionary appears, its merits 
more pi The book ought to commend itself to as wide a 
circle of buyers as the ‘ Eacyclopwdia Britannica.’ ”” 


NEW EDITION OF DARWIN’S ‘GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS.” 
Now ready, Third Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 


VOLCANIC ISLANDS and PARTS of SOUTH AMERICA, visited during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. ‘ Beagle.’ By Cuar.tes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF MAZZINI’S 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


Now ready, Vol. VI., completing the Edition, crown 8vo, 43. 6d., of the 


LIFE and WRITINGS of JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


Vols, I., IfI., and V. are entitled ‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL and POLITICAL,” 
and Vols, II., IV., and VI., “CRITICAL and LITEXARY.” 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 94. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


containing:—The WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Doyrte, Author of 
** Micah Clarke,’”’ Chaps. 10 11.—ON the WINGS of the WIND.—CARRARA. 
—WITHOUT the WEDDING GARMENT.—The DREAD TO-MORROW.— 
ON QUIET RIVERS in CEYLON.—EIGHT DAYS, By the Author of 
‘The Touchstone of Peril.” Chaps. 28-30, 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE GISSING. 


On Tuesday next, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NEW GRUB STREET. 
By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ‘‘ Demos,”’ ‘‘ Thyrza,” “A Life’s Morning,”’ “ The Nether World,” &c. 


h 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and 


Adventures in Australia and New Guinea. By Hume NISBET. 

‘Full of interesting description, of bright anecdote, and occasionally exciting 
adventure...... A valuable contribution to Colonial literature.’’—Black and White. 

“‘Mr, Nisbet is never dull...... He gives us really enchanting descriptions of 
the scenery.’’---Saturday Review. 

“Two volumes of very sprightly and attractive travel talk...... He has an excel- 
lent sense of humour, and his volumes are full of entertaining stories.’”’—Sf. 
James’s Gazette, 








NEW NOVELS. 
KILMALLIE. By Henry Johnston, Author 


of ‘The Chronicles of Glenbuckie.” 2 vols., 12s, [This day. 


The COBRA DIAMOND. By Arthur Lillie, 


Author of ‘‘ Pattyput’s Protégé,” &c. 3 vols. 


A ROMANTIC RIGMAROLE of a TIME 


OUT of TOWN. By C.T.C. James, 2s. 6d. 

“There is plenty of genuine entertainment in Mr. James’s ‘ Romantic 
Rigmarole.’...... Not only an amusing and whimsical narrative, but a capital 
story, full of incident, and containing many life-like sketches of character....../ A 
book to laugh at, and to read through.” —Scottish Leader. 


UNDER SENTENCE. By Mary Cross. 


2 vols. 
*¢ Trots and gallops somewhat in the style of ‘ Molly Bawn.’ ’’—National Observer. 
** An emotional romance with plenty of variety and excitement in it.”—Pictorial 
World. 


JOHN SQUIRE’S SECRET. By Charles J. 


Wits, Author of ‘* The Pit Town Coronet,” &c, 

*¢ Dr, Wills’s vivacious and interesting novel...... One of those brisk books which 
give one the impression of a full mind, a running pen, and the best of high 
spirits.’’—Spectator. 

** A rollicking story...... Undeniable vivacity.’’—Times. 

“Without doubt ‘John Squire’s Secret’ is an entertaining book.’’—Academy, 


COUNTRY HOUSE SKETCHES. By C. C. 


Rays, 
** These sketches may be pronounced a great success...... Every page is interest- 
ing.”’—Manchester Examiner. : 
** Any weary traveller not too P ci to enjoy a laugh cannot do better than 
invest in a copy of the book.’’—Gentlewoman. 








JUST IMPEDIMENT. By Richard Pryce, 


Author of “ An Evil Genius.”’ 2 vols. 
‘A striking story, admirably told., ...He has caught and absolutely holds in 
his pages the very essence of London, Our sympathies are wholly bound up in 
the hero and heroine’s fortune; they are both delightful people.” —Queen, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SECRET MISSION. 
By E. GERARD. 


The ‘‘ Morning Post”? says:— The reader is held under the spell of a 
story tull of strong human interest, deeply moving and rich in the vivid 
local colouring found in all this clever author’s books,” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A SECRET MISSION. 


By E. GERARD. 


The “‘ Academy’? says :—‘ Miss Gerard has probably never done a more 
vigorous piece of work than this tale. She gives us a very charming sketch 
—as idyllic as such a sketch could be—of Polish rural life...... The characters 
are admirably grouped and contrasted.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SECRET MISSION. 
By E. GERARD. 


The “Times”? says:—‘‘ Miss Gerard has surpassed herself in ‘A Secret 
Mission,’...... In handling the subject of Roman's dual status as a German 
officer and a Pole by nationality, Miss Gerard exhibits a comprehension of 
affairs rare in lady-writers...... If it were only for the picture of the Stara- 
Wola household and its members, ‘A Secret Mission’ would be well worth 
reading.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A SECRET MISSION. 
By E. GERARD. 
Two volumes, crown 8vo, 17s, 


** John Bull’? says :—‘‘ No reader of the novels of the day ought to leave 
*A Secret Mission’ out of his course of study...... The story is certainly a most 
striking one, even apart from the surroundings, which are so admirably 
depicted.” 

The ‘*Scotsman”’ says :—*‘' The story is of intense interest ; the elements 
of the idyllic, the melodramatic, and the tragic are naturally and skilfully 
mixed.” 


This day is published. 
POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol. 


LIFE, LETTERS, & DIARIES OF 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 


FIRST EARL of IDDESLEIGH. By Anprew Lane. With a Por- 
trait, and View of Pynes, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* This edition has been subjected to a thorough revision, and while abbre- 
viating the less importaut parts of the work, Mr. Lang has made new additions 
that will be of very considerable interest. 


This day is published. 


BRITISH WORK in INDIA. By R. 


Carstairs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Politicians who wish to know something of one large Indian province ‘ up to 
date,’ will derive more benefit from perusing this book at their own firesides, 
than if they cantered through India in a cold-weather tour.’’—Saturday Review. 

“A very clear description of the fabric of Indian social and political life.”— 
Home News. 

“The book is worthy of the attention of all those who are interested in the 
administration of this vast Empire, and are desirous of seeing its people freed 
from the bonds of ignorance and caste prejudices.’’—Morning Pust. 


This day is published. 


SCHOOL SERMONS. By the late 


ALEXANDER WILLIAM Ports, LL.D., First Head-Master of Fettes College, 
With a Memoir and Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘‘The sermons are eminently practical and profitable in character, ranging 
over a wide variety of subjects, and bearing on every page the stamp of genuine 
thought and culture.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

“ An extremely interesting series of school sermons...... There is a memoir of 
the man who practically made Fettes an English public school in Scotland, and 
deeply interesting reading it is.””—Education, 


SORDELLO: an Outline Analysis of Mr. 
Browning’s Poem. By JEANIE Morison. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
“ The authoress’s analyses are masterly.”’—Metropolitan, 
** After one or two yperusals of this little book, the Poem should become 
luminous.”—Volunteer Service Gazette, 
“‘ This is a book that commends its2lf by its title......A guide of exceptionally 
penetrating insight is, we may say, indispensable.”—Spectator, 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of JEANIE 
MORISON. Crown 8vo, 4:, 6d. 

** Jeanie Morison is one of the strongest of all the living poets of Scotland...... 
This delightful collection—a treasure-honse of her best, which ought to be added 
to the library of every patriotic Scot.’’—N.B. Daily Mail, 

“There are, mest undoubtedly, some very fine pieces in these poems which the 
world could ill afford to lose.”—Bristol Times and Mirvor, 

“‘ We express our hope that these beautiful pieces will obtain the wide circula- 
tion they so well deserve.”— Queen, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





ALBEMARLE STREET, 
April, 1891. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL: his Early Political 


Life as Secretary for Ireland, 1812-18, and Secretary of State, 1822-27. 
Published by his Trustees, Viscount Hardinge, and Right Hon. Arthur 
Wellesley Peel. Edited by CuarLEes Stuart PaRkER, M.P. With Portrait, 
8vo. [Just ready. 


A PUBLISHER and HIS FRIENDS: 


Memoir and Correspondence of the late John Murray, with an Account of 
the Origin and Progress of the House, 1768-1843. By Samuet Smizes, LL.D. 
With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


A MEMOIR of JENNY LIND: her Early 


Art-Life and Dramatic Career, 1820-1851. From Original Documents, 

Letters, Diaries, &c., in the possession of Mr. Goldschmidt. By Canon Scotr 

Hotianp and W. S. Rocxstro. With Portraits and ee 2 — 8vo. 
ust ready. 


MEMOIR and LETTERS of SIDNEY 


GILCHRIST THOMAS, Inventor. Edited by R. W. Burnie, Barrister-at- 
Law. With Portraits, crown 8vo. 


The LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. 


By J. W. Burcon, B.D., late Dean of Chichester. New Edition, with Por- 
traits of the Author and of the Twelve, 1 vol. 8vo, 163, 

RicHaRD GRESWELL, 

Henry Octavius Coxe. 

Henry LoNGUEVILLE MANSEL. 
WILLIAM JacosBson, 

CHARLES PaGE EDEN. 

CHARLES LonGuET Hig@@rins, 


The QUEEN’S COMMISSION: How to 


Prepare for it, How to Obtain it, and How to Use it. With Practical In- 
formation on the Cost and Prospects of a Military Career. Intended for 
Cadets, Subalterns, and Parents. By Captain G. J. YouneHussanpn, of the 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, Author of “ Frays and Forays.” Crown 8vo, 62. 


The RAILWAYS and the TRADERS. A 


Sketch of the Railway Rates Question in Theory and Practice. By W. M. 
AcworTH, M.A. Oxon., and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author 
of ‘‘ The Railways of England.” Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of the MODERN 


STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. A New Edition, Reviced and Enlarged. 
With a Spegial Account of Architecture in America. By RosBert KERR, 
Professor of Architecture, King’s College, London. With 400 liuustrations, 
2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. 


LONDON, PAST and PRESENT: its His- 


tory, Associations, and Traditions. By Henry B. Wuearttey, F.S.A., 
Based on Cunningham’s *‘ Handbook.” Library Edition, on laid paper, 3 
vols. medium 8vo, £3 33, 


A PLEA for LIBERTY: an Argument 


against Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. With an Introduction 
by HERBERT SPENCER, and Essays by Various Writers. Edited by Tuomas 
Mackay, Author of *‘ The English Poor.”” Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES : including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages. Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &. Edited by WM. Suitx, LL.D., W. Warre, 
M.A., and G. E. Marinpin, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Vol. I. To be completed in 2 vols. medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. each. 


A RIDE THROUGH ASIA MINOR and 


ARMENIA. With Sketches of the Character, Manners, and Customs both 
of the Mussulman and Christian Inhabitants. By H. C. Barxtey, Author 
of “* Between the Danube and the Black Sea,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ADVENTURES in the LIFE of COUNT 


ALBERT of ERBACH. A True Story. Translated from the Cerman by 
H.R.H. Princess Beatrice. Second Edition, with Portraits and Woodcute, 
crown 8vo, 10. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of a TENDERFOOT, during 


a Journey in Search of Sport in the Far West. By Mrs, ALGERNON Sr. 
Mavr. With Iluastrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY : being 


Academical Addresses. By the late Professor DéLLInGER, D.D. Translated 
by MarGaRET WaRRE. With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 


ELECTRICITY: the Science of the Nine- 


teenth Century. A Sketch for General Readers, By E,M.Caittarp. With 
Illustrations, crown vo, 7s. 6d, 


FORTIFICATION: its Past Achievements, 


Recent Development, and Future Progress. By Major G. SypENHAM CLARK, 
C.M.G., Royal Engineerz. With Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. 


LUX MUNDI: a Series of Studies in the 


Religion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Rev. CHARLES 
Gore, M.A. Eleventh Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA, during 


the Years 1884 1688. By the Marcuiosuss of Durrerin. Popular Edition, 


Map, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LIFE of ALEXANDER POPE. By W. J. 


Covurtuore, M.A. Being the Completing Volume of the Works edited by 
Croker, Elwin, and Courthope. With a Copious Index, Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





Martin Joserx Rovtu. 
Huex James Rose. 
CuaRLES MARRIOTI. 
Epwarp HawkgIxs. 
SaMUEL WILBERFORCE. 
Ricuarp Lyncu Corroy. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SOME BOOKS FOR GREEK TRAVEL. 


Crown 8vo, 16s. 


MYTHOLOGY and MONUMENTS of ANCIENT 


HENS. Being a Translation of a Portion of the “ Attica’? of Pausanias, By MARGARET DE G. 
VERRALL. With Introductory E say and Archsological'Commentary by Jang E.° Harrison, Author of 
** Mvths of the Odyssey,” * Introductory Studies in Greek Art.’’ With Illustrations and Plans. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A delightful commentary, dealing with all the main points of Athenian tonography, and 
explaining with admirable clearness the results of the excavations made and still being male.” 
WORKS by Professor MAHAFFY,. 
SIXTH EDITION, Crown 8vo, 9s, 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from HOMER to 


MENANDER. By the Rev. J. P. Manarry, M.A., DD, Professor of Ancient History, Trinity 
College, Dublin, 
rown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


2 C 
GREEK LIFE and THOUGHT, from the AGE 
of ALEXANDER to the ROMAN CONQUEST. By the same Author. 
Third Edition, Crown 8vo, 10: 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. Illustrated. 
asians By J. E. SANDYS, Lit!.D. 


AN EASTER VAGATION IN GREECE. 


With Lists of Books on Greek Travel and Topography, and Time-Tables of Greek Ruilways and Steamers. 
By Joun Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, and Public Orator in the 


University of Cambridge, 
By Professor R. C JEBB. 


MODERN GREECE. Two. 


52 
Two Lectures delivered before 
the Pkhilo-opbical Institution of Edinburgh. With Papers on ‘The Progress of Greece’’ and ‘‘ Byron 
in Greece,”” By R. C Jes, M.A., Professor of Greek, Cambridge. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It conveys, indeot, in a smal] compass a sarprising amount of interesting 
and vivid knowledge in the pleasantest way conceivable. It is at «nce a book of history, a book of travels, 
and a bo k of contemyorary social study as applied to Gre_ce.’’ 


By Sir EDGAR VINCENT an T. G. DICKSON. 


A HANDBOOK to MODERN GREEK. By Sir 


Fpocar Vincrst and T.G. Dickson, MA. With an Appendix on the Relation of Modern to Classical 
Greek by Professor R. UC. Jrss New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


REISSUE OF “THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.” 
Just pub‘ished, Vola. I. and II, 8vo, 03. 6d each, 
THE 


A New and Revised Edition, edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 
In 9 vols., to be published Qaart-rly. 

_ Contents of Vol I.:—The Tempest—Two Gentlemen of Verona—The Merry Wives of Windsor—Measare 
for Measnre—Comedy cf Errors, 

Contests of Vol. If.:—Much Ado About Nothing—Love’s Labour Lost—Midsummer Night’s Dream— 
Merchant of Venice—As Yon Like lt. 

TIMES.—" No more competent editor could be found than Mr. Aldis Wright, and there is no edition of 
Shakesneare in which his ripe scholarship could be more profitably exercized.” 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—" The bock is almost perfect, learned without being pedantic, complete without 


undue profusicn.”’ 
Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH on the CANADIAN QUESTION. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 83. net. 


CANADA AND THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 


By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 

The subject is dealt with under the following heads:—The French Province.—The British Provinces.— 
French Canada before the Conquest.—French Canada after the Conquest.—History of Upper Canada.—The 
United Provinces.—The Federal Constitution —Fruits of Confederation.—The Cunadian Question.—A ppendices. 

TIMES.— ‘Mr. Goldwin Smith bas here a subject peculiarly adapted to his genius. None will read it 
without profit avd entertainment.” 


By the Ven. Archdeacon J. M. WILSON. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE SERMONS. Second Series, 


1882-1890, By J. M. Witson, M.A., Archdeacon of Manchester and Vicar of Rochdale, late Head-Master 
of Clifton College, Author of “ Essays and Addresses,” ‘Some Contributions to the Religious Thought 


of our Time,” &c, 
NEW NOVEL by RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Jast ready, Crown 8v«, cloth, 63. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
*,* REWRITTEN AND CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED. 
By the SAME AUTHOR 
PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
Just ready, Extra Crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 


WILD BEASTS and THEIR WAYS: Reminiscences 


of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. From 1845-1888. With special permission, dedicated to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. By Sir Samury W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.&., F.B.S., Author of “ The Nile Tribu- 
taries of Abyssinia,” ** The Albert N’yanza Great Basin of the Nile,” &c. With Illustrations. 
TIMES.—‘ ihe work is full of exciting adventure.” WORLD:—“The stories are splendid.” 
NEW VOLUME of the COLLECTED EDITION of Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN’S POEMS. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, 5:3. 


Vol. IV.—The HUMAN TRAGEDY. By Atrrep 


AUSTIN, 
Alveady published. 


Vol. I.—The TOWER of BABEL: a Celestial Love Drama. 
Vol. II.—SAVONAROLA:a Tragedy. Vol. III.—PRINCE LUCIFER. 
Volumes to follow. 


Vol. V.-_NARRATIVE POEMS. Vol. VI.-LYRICAL POEMS. 


NEW EDITION. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, c'oth 


A YEAR in a LANCASHIRE GARDEN. By H. 


A. Bricut, Author of “* The English Flower-Garden.” 
TIMES.—“ A faithful and fascinating garden story.” 
GUARDIAN.—* This most delightfal of gardening books.” 





PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH 
STATESMEN” SERIES. 
Just published, Orown 8vo, cloth, 2a. 64. 


PEE L. 


By J. R. THURSFIELD, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 


DAILY NEWS.—“A model of what such a book 
should be. Wecan give it no higher praise than tosay 
that it is worthy to rank with Mr. John Morley’s 
* Walpole,’ in the same series,” 


Volumes already published, 
WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. By Edward A. 
Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 
HENRY VII. By James (Gairdner. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor M. Creighton. 
WILLIAM III. Bv HB. D. Traiil 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frederic Harrison. 
WALPOLE. By John Morley. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ ENGLISH MEN 
OF ACTION” SERIES. 


Crown §Svo, 23. 6d, 
WARWICK the _ KING- 


MAKER. By OC. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 


DAILY NEWS.—"‘The whole of the little volume 
is full of movement and life.”’ 

ANTI-JACOBIN.—“ The most valuable of the 
series to which it belongs...... It is beyond all question 
the best book which has yet appeared oa the Wars of 
the Roses.”’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— Perbaps the first 
monograph of real worth on the Wars of the Roses.” 
Previous Volumes, 

GENERAT GORDON. By Col. Sir W. Butler. 

HENRY V. By the Rev. A. J. Church. 

LIVINGSTONE. By Thomas Hughes. 

LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Richard Temple, 

WELLINGTON. By Geo:ve Hooper. 

DAMPIER. By W. Clark Russell. 

MONK. By Julian Corbett. 

STRAFFORD. By H. D. Traill. 

WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir A'fred Lyall. 

PETERBOROUGH. By W. Stebbing. 

CAPTAIN COOK. By Walter Besant. 

SIR HENRY HAVELCCK. By A. Forbes. 

CLIVE. By Col. Sir Cbaries Wilson. 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER. By Ovl. Sir W. Butter 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Julian Corbett. 
*,* Other Volumes will follow. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just published, Crown &vo, c'oth, 63. 


A CIGARETTE - MAKER’S 
ROMANCE By F. Marton CRawrorr. 
GLOBE.—‘ We are inclined to think this the best 
of Mr. Crawford’s sturies.’ 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


MR. ISAACS. |: TALE ota LONELY 
ee. emg oes PAUL PATOFF. 

A RO . WITH the IMMORTALS 
ZOROASTER. GREIFENSTEIN. 


MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. | SANT’ ILARIO. 


NEW VOLUMES of the THREE-AND-SIX- 
PENNY EDITION of 


MISS YONGE’S NOVELS. 


In Monthly Volumes, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 


The LITTLE DUKE. (Ready. 
RICHARD the FEARLESS. 

The LANOES of LYNWOOD. [ Ready. 
The PRINCE and the PAGE. [Apiil. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Just ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


FOUR WINDS FARM. By 


Mrs, MoLEswortH. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
UNIFORM with the ABOVE. 
HERR BABY. | Cc a TMAS-TREE 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR . 
LITTLE MISS PEGGY. 
The TAPESTRY BOOM, | “US :” an Old-Fashioned 


A CHRISTMAS CHILD | Story. 
ROSY. “CARROTS,” Just a 
TWO LITTLE WAIFS. | Little Boy. 


The RECTORY CHIL- | TELL ME a STORY. 
DREN. The CUCKOO CLOCK. 


NOW ISSUED in MONTHLY PARTS. 
Just published, Folio, Part I., 5s. net. 


The LIBRARY REFERENCE 


ATLAS of the WORLD. A Complete 
Series of 84 Modern Maps. By Jounw BarTHOLo- 
urw, F.R.GS. With Geographical Index to 
100,000 Places. 

*,* This Work-has been designed with the object of 
supplying the public with a thoroughly complete and 
accurate Atlas of Modern Geography in a convenient 
reference form and at a moderate price. 

ST. JAMBS’S GAZETTE.—“ In allesseutial points 
is one of the best of the kind that has ever appeared 
in England,” 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








Loypon: Printed by Jouw Campsx.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 1° Exeter Streot, 
Strand, 


Strand ; and Published by him at the “‘Sprcrator’”’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, 


aforesaid, Saturday, April 4th, 1891, 
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